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HEARING ON THE 3FFECTIVE SCHOOLS AND 
EVEN START ACT 



THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1986 
House of Representatives, 

CiOMMnTEE ON EDUCATION AND LaBOR, 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant co call, at 10 a.m., in room 
2175, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F Hawkins 
(chairma^.i of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Martinez, Goodling, 
Fawell, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; Andrew Hartman, Republican legislative associate; 
Beverly GrifHn, mcgority staff. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is called to order. 

Tlie Chair will proceed. Mr. Groodling was unavoidably detained 
at a very important meeting but expects to be with us shortly. Be- 
cause we may be interrupted by business in the House, we wUl try 
to proceed in a manner that will prevent any undue interruption. 

My understanding is that Dr. Seabrook is on his way and will be 
with us. We do have the other two witnesses before us. 

Let me make this statement at the beginning to set the focus on 
what the hearing is all about. Today we will focus on the Effective 
Schools and Even Start Act introduced by me and my colleague, 
Congressmfiui William Goodling of Pennsylvania. 

It is the purpose of this bill to encourage State education agen- 
cies and local education agencies to promote effective school prac- 
tices within their jurisdiction to demonstrate the efficacy of adult 
literacy programs which would involve children between the ages 
of 3 and 7 and their parents. 

It is our belief that schools can achieve effectiveness by improv- 
ing the leadership skills of their education personnel, the student 
learning climate, the schools' instructional capabilities, their over- 
all management and administrrtion. Schools can also develop and 
implement le£u*ning partnership programs between parents and 
their children with an emphasis on adult literacy. 

We look forward to hearing the views of the witnesses and to dis- 
cussing this innovative measure with them. The Chair will yield to 
any of the other members who may wish to make a statement. 

(1) 
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Well, the Chair will call, then. Dr. Gerald Tirozzi, Commissioner 
of Education, Connecticut Department of Education, to the witness 
table, and Dr. Art Ellison, Director of Adult Basic Education, New 
Hampshire Department of Education. 

May I take this opportunity to thank you. Dr. Tirozzi, for the 
courtesies which were extended to the Chair of this committee on a 
recent trip to Connecticut. I was very pleased with what I saw, and 
I hope that you will detail some of the background of what I was 
able to witness being done in a very, very practical sense. I do wish 
to comm<»nd your staff that accompanied me and provided to me 
one of my great educational experiences. 

Since you're the first listed witness, we will then call on you for 
your presentation. 

May I indicate to you and the other witnesses that all of the pre- 
pared statements will be entered into the record in their entirety, 
and you may summarize or deal with them as you so desire today. 
Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD N. TIROZZI, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION, STATE OF CONNECTICUT, ON BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL 
OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Mr. Tmozzi. Thank you. Chairman Hawkins. I want to thank 
you and members of the subcommittee for allowing me the oppor- 
tunity to speak to you on behalf of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers on what is, indeed, a very timely and important 
top'c. 

First, I want to say to Chairman Hawkins, it was a pleasure to 
have had you in the great State of Connecticut, and we welcome 
you and members of your committee back at any time. 

I have prepared a statement which I believe you have received, 
and I also, later, would Itke to introduce for the committee's review 
a series of documents from approximately nine States which out- 
line in more detail the extent to which various States are already 
actively pursuing programs to implement instructionally effective 
schools. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, the documents referred 
to will follow the prepared remarks and th? remarks given by Dr. 
Tirozzi this morning. 

Mr. Tntozzi. I sp^k to you this morning with mixeu feelings. On 
the one hand, hopefully you will see ver shortly that I am indeed 
a major supporter, as are the chief State school ofHcers, of the con- 
ceptjs of instructionally effective schools and feel that in this coun- 
try it represents an area in which we must move rapidly if we are 
going to insure that all children have an opportunity at equity and 
excellence. 

Where we have a concern— where I have a concern will basically 
be with the mechanism that is being recommended to fund this 
project. But, before I get to the concern, I really would like to con- 
centrate my remarks most specifically on the instructionally effec- 
tive schools aspect and just highlight quickly the Even Start. 

I applaud the committee for looking at a bill that will recognize 
the absolute importance of a good, sound school environment, and 
a good home environment, in terms of improving the educational 
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pn^ams. And, again to reiterate, despite concerns I may have 
with the fund ng mechanism, I want to make it very clear that I 
am in ae^*eement with the proposal. 

This bill reflects the fact that decisionmakers in Washington are 
i-ecognizing that schools in and of themselves can make a differ- 
ence in educational attainment for all children. And, this is a very 
positive step forward because in the late 1960's and 1970's in this 
country, we took a giant step backward because of some of the 
major research people like Ck)leman, Jencks, and others, which sent 
forth a message that schools really could not succeed in view of the 
fact that youngsters were coming from backgrounds— poor back- 
grounds, a lack of proper home environment, et cetera. That body 
of research for a period of time proved to be very pernicious in our 
schools. 

I would like to suggest that a lot of our— many of our education- 
al leaders, conscio^isly or subconsiously, to excuse themselves of the 
responsibility of educating children. 

Fortunately, in the early 1970's, and particular, the work of Ron 
Edmonds at Michigan and later at Harvard, back at Michigan 
State, Larry Lazatte, Wilbur Bi-ookover, and others, clearly pointed 
out that regardless of where youngsters came from, r^ardless of 
color of skin, et cetera, schools in and of themselves can make a 
difference and all children can learn. And, if I may paraphrase just 
very briefly, Ron Edmonds liked to say that, "We can, whenever, 
and wherever we want, teach all children. Whether we do or not 
depends upon the fact that we care; that we haven't done so thus 
far. 

And, Ron Edmonds, his work really served as a catalyst for my 
own experience as an educator, as a superintendent of a large, com- 
plex school district in New Haven, CT. I was the superintendent 
there for 6 years. That is a district. Many people associate New 
Haven with Yale University. New Haven, in a sense, is a suburb of 
Yale, or vice versa, separate and distinct worlds in a sense. 

rhe city of New Haven, 80 percent of the school district is minor- 
ity and about 80 percent of the youngsters in the school district are 
in some form of AFDC, and we were very interested in equity and 
excellence. And, through the work of Ron Edmonds working closely 
with our department, Jim Ciomer at Yale and University of Con- 
necticut, we mounted a substantial program aimed at instructional- 
ly effective schools, and we were, in particular, interested in the 
conc'^pts, the safe and orderly environment, the strong educational 
leadership, the ongoing monitoring of student progress, raiding ex- 
pectation levels for our students causing teachers to believe that 
students could learn, teacher efficacy, and the mjgor importance of 
the home/school partnership. 

We built the model, and it really was built in two parts. First 
and foremost— we called it the Urban Academy. First and fore- 
most, we dealt with im oving the instructional leadership skUls of 
our principals, feeling very strongly that the principal is the key 
role model in the school and he or she must exemplify the type of 
behavior that made a difference. That program was really a major 
staff development program not dealing with concepts 3uch as time 
management or school finance or budgeting, but really looking at 
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issues such as the supervision and evaluation of instruction, cur- 
riculum, how test scores are interpreted, et cetera. 

We carried that one step further as part of our Urban Academy 
concept and b^gan to work extensively with school faculties trying 
to cause faculties to understand the importance of working togeth- 
er, to have a common set of objectives, to change the ethos of the 
school so it made a difference. 

We had major support from the Yale Child Study Center and 
Jim Comer in part'cular. We worked in 10 or 12 schools, and we 
began to see a marked difference in the performance of our chil- 
dren. 

And later when I talk about some alternatives you may want to 
consider for funding, I want you to keep in mind the importance of 
an entire school bujring into the concept. It's very difficult to talk 
about this concept being successful if one teacher or four teachers 
are involved and the rest of the faculty is not involved. 

Moving along very quickly, at the State level, Fm very proud of 
the fact that Connecticut, prior to ray becoming Commissioner and 
continuing since I have been Conunissioner, has displayed a m<\jor 
conmiitment to the concept of instructionally effective schools. We 
have had for the past several yearc a Bureau of School Effective- 
ness with a large amount of State funds being devoted to that 
effort. 

We are working in a number of school districts throughout the 
State. Last year we conducted a mtgor evaluation. State-wide eval- 
uation, and that evaluation clearly pointed out that where we had 
intervention we were seeing an improvement in the scores of 
youn^^ters from lower socio-economic backgrounds, and we were 
reducing a disparity in scores— very impressed with that particular 
study. 

So, Connecticut, I think, has indeed been in the forefront of the 
efforts. There are several States across the country who are pres- 
ently involved, and I should point out, we also use a portion of our 
chapter 2 funds already for this purpose. 

So, the good news, I suggest to the committee, is that you are 
indeed on target. You are to be commended. This is a kind of a bill 
that makes sense. Later, if I have time or during the question and 
answer period, I would like to talk about how we can really exert 
positive energy to address what you would like to accomplish and 
avoid some of the negative energy which some other proposals that 
come out of Washington cause us to spend time on— waste time. 

Concerns, very quickly — applauding your effot":, but also being 
realistic and hopefully expecting that you will understand why we 
have concerns. This bill would cause for States to use approximate- 
ly one-half of the 20 percent set aside to fund projects of this type. 
That really is a concern. And, first, I would give you two msgor 
points you should consider. 

The Committee for Educational Funding which operates here in 
Washington has established a major principle, and that is, that im- 
portant educational programs should receive the financial backing 
they require. That group has really adopted a principle: School 
funds should not be siphoned from one program to pay for another 
program. 
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This enhances the potential for this group to continue to serve as 
a lobbying group in a coordinated, cohesive manner to insure 
proper funding for programs. Our concern is if we begin to take 
money from one program u) fund another, we break down or we 
fracture that coalition. 

I also have a concern r^arding the original intent of the Educa- 
tion CJonsolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. That spoke to the 
concept of block grants and gave great flexibility to States through 
appropriate mechanisms such as Governor'- Advisory Councils to 
plan and implement programs using chapWx 2 funds. And, in Con- 
necticut, we have that mechanism in place and it has mdeed been 
very valuable in terms of providing major assistance in an advisory 
capacity in terms of how the funds are spent. 

So, in efTect, v/hen the law was passed, flexibility was the key 
word. A proposal of this type moves us into a very specific categori- 
cal area, and I just wonder ii' this is successful, then next year is 
there another effort— and Vll come back to it later, hopefully, but 
someone mentioned vouchers coming under chapter 2, for example. 
Where does the categorical aspect end? So, I would hope you con- 
sider those underlying principles. 

I would also like to stace that smaller States, in particular, stand 
to be negatively impacted upon by a proposal of this type because 
in the smaller States, in Connecticut, Nevada and a few others- 
Vermont— I could name, these smaller States really need discre- 
tionary funds to develop innovative programs for the re- 
spective districts. 

Since "A Nation at Risk," a report that if it serve no other pur- 
pose did raise the level of consciousness in this country for school- 
ing, since that report, most of the major reform you have seen in 
this country has emanated from State leadership, frorr either a 
State house, a general assembly, a commissioner of education or a 
coalition thereof. And, it is important that funds be available to 
promote planning, initiatives, et cetera. 

I work with the general assembly, and I do not feel my situation 
IS unique. Most general assemblies will provide money for specific 
programs, but they do not say to State Departments of Education, 
Here is some money where you can think, where you can p'an, 
where you can dream, where you can implement." So, I hope you 
keep that In mind. 

Also, in many of our States across the country, and I have specif- 
ic information you will receive later on nine, you will find that we 
already have in place a major commitment using State funds and 
chapter 2 funds for the very purpose you're trying to promote. Ex- 
ample: in Connecticut, our general assembly has passed a $2V2 mil- 
lion bill which allows us to work with the 20 lowest-scoring dis- 
tricts in the State. Many of the principles of instructionally effec- 
tive schools are incorporated in that $2^2 million. 

In addition, we set aside somewhere— a significant part of our 
set-aside to operate our Bureau of School Effectiveness. I might 
nresent to you that we spend somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$3^4 million promoting this concept with State money and chapter 
2 money already. Are we then going to be asked to take a half of 
our set-aside to further move in this direction, thereby dramatical- 
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ly impacting on our potential to be innovative, to be creative, and 
to move into other directions as well. 

What I might offer, and trying to move very quickly, alternate 
considerations for you because, again, the chief State school officers 
do support your efforts in this particular area. You might want to 
consider requiring that each Governor's advisory committee devel- 
op strategies that deal directly with the concepts of instructionally 
effective schools as they plan and as they implement various pro- 
grams using chapter 2 funds. Make that a condition of sorts, and I 
think that might work. 

The other issue I would raise, at some point we need more flexi- 
bility in terms of how we may use other funds. Chapter 1 would be 
a very good example. Keep in mind, as a committee interested in 
promoting instructionally effective schools, we should be careful 
not to fall into the trap of suggesting that that is a program unto 
rtself compartmentalizeid. 

At the same time, we have a large block of money going into 
school districts, working with children of the poor, underachdevers. 
We call that chapter 1. That is not a bifurcated route Somehow 
there has to be a marriage, a merger, of those projects. They 
cannot operate in isolation. 

For example, right now if you were using chapter 1 funds in a 
particular school, you could only use the funds for those students 
who are identified as "in need." That's a very significant contradic- 
tion to what i.astructionally effective schools are all about because 
ideally you're trying to change the environment of the entire 
school. You're trying to cause the principal to be a leader of the 
entire r,chool; the safe and orderly environment pertains to the 
entire school. 

So, the extent to which there could be more flexibility, and I'm 
not talking about money being given to a State department. I'm 
talking about flexibility at the local level. I think that would make 
a significant difference. And, I know there are critics who worry 
about flexibility and supplanting, but I would point out I find it 
amazing how there are others in this great capital of ours who pro- 
mote a voucher plan which would take chapter 1 funds and allow 
those funds to be used to support private and parochial schools. 
And, the way I read legislation that was under considei tion, those 
funds could even be used to pay for tuition. So, in a sense, that 
would definitely supplant. 

At the same time, in the public school sector where we are really 
trying to work with the mcgority of those youngsters who have 
problems, we don't have the same flexibility. So, I hope you can 
gather from my remarks, you will never hear me come before you 
and testify in favor of vouchers, and if time ever allows, I'd be glad 
to give you a litany on that subject. But, that, to me, is the nega- 
tive energy I spoke about earlier. 

We would like to work cooperatively with you. We— chapter 1— 
would be a classic example. How can we exert positive energy 
rather than each and every year putting in negative energy to take 
on this never ending saga of vouchers and tuition tax credit— you 
know, a rose by any other name is a rose. Once aiid for all, I'd like 
to see Congress put that issue to bed and bury it, if possible. 
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Even Start, very quickly, chief State school officers do support 
this program. We think any program that allows for a home/school 
linkage is imperative. The importance of parents being involved is 
essential to any good model of educational improvements, and caus- 
ing parents, of course, to become literate makes sense because par- 
ents work with children in the home. 

Concerns we have on this bill, I just need to bring these to your 
attention and ask you to please consider them. The bill does speak 
to a 20-percent match. I think there needs to be a clarification as to 
whether or not that is cash or an inkiud contribution. 

It also speaks to evaluations by outside individuals. Fm never 
concerned about outside evaluations. I do want to be accountable. 
What Fm concerned about, outside evaluations are very expensive. 
And, with the limited amount of money in this program, I would 
hope we're not going to see the money directed toward evaluation 
at the expense of programming. 

Additionally, the bill talks about $1 million goinf ever to the Sec- 
retary's discretionary fund in adult education. It yas my under- 
standing when this law was authorized, the adult ed bill, that no 
funds for the Secretary would be available for his discretionary 
fund m adult education until we had reached the level of $112 mil- 
lion in funding. We are not there. Fm also not necessarily in favor 
of giving the Secretary of Education any more discretion over 
funds to help local schools. As a commissioner and having been a 
superintendent, Fd rather be held accountable for my destiny 
rather than having someone in Washington do that fcr me. 

Fm also not enthralled with the direction I see from the Secre- 
tary s office. 

>'so, the bill would call for $2 million from chapter 2. While one 
could suggest that's a small amount of money when you look at the 
national allocation, again it's a second reduction in chapter 2 
funds, and again, it's my understanding this goes into thf^ Secre- 
tary's discretion fund, and I have mfgor concerns about the discre- 
tion fund and the Secretary being in control. 

The fo^aii issue of clarification, and States would be very con- 
cerned about this, there must be some type of an insurance that 4- 
year funding will, in fact, be available to mount programs for 1 or 
2 years and then have the rug pulled out makes it very difficult. 

I hope the message I've given you thir morning is that this com- 
mittee is to be applauded in your efforts in two mfgor areas: in- 
structionally effective schools and parents becoming literate in 
working with their youngsters. Support you 100 percent; would like 
to work cooperatively with you to insure this can become a reality, 
but at the same time, in fairness to the constituents we serve to 
the issues that confront us on a daily basis, wt jiust raise ques- 
tions r^arding funding and at ♦he same time be committed to 
working with you to find alternative solutions as to how you can 
see your goals become a reality. 

I will stop there, and of course, when you have questions, I'd be 
happy to address them. 

[Prepared statement of Gerald N. Tirozzi with attach- 
ments follows:] 
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Prepared Statrment of Gerald N. Tirozzi, Commissioner or Education, State of 
Connecticut, on Behalf of the Council of State School Ofhcers 

Ch&izMn BnklM« and mm^m of tht SubooMlttM* on btfuUf of tht 
Council of ail«f Stat* sctwol Offloan (ccsso) I would UJct to thank you 
for tha opportunity to tasUfy on B.R. 4463, tha Effactlva schools and 
twmn Start Act. 

Ny MM la Garald Tlroasi, and I am CoaMiaalonar of Education In tha 
Stata of Oonnactlcut. I would Ilka to baqln by aaipr^ing ay 9anaral 
aivr^ort foi tha fundavsntal oonoapta of h.r. 44«3. nila laglalatlon 
zapraaanta a tiro-prongad approach to bolatarlng opportunltlaa for 
atudanta and aaalatlng Zhtm in an andaavor to raach thalr acadaadc 
potantlAl. Aa auch, B.R. 44C3 acknowladgM that tha two aoat affactlva 
■athoda of Uprovlnp atudanta* parfdraanoa oonalata of banaflclal 
aduoatlonal asparlanoaa within tha atudant'a achool anrlronMnt and 
within tha atudant'a hoaa anrlronaant. tharaf6ra, daaplta aaw> oonoama 
X hava with tha p r opoaa u MChanlaB fbr funding thla Intiatlva, i want to 
■aka It cXaar that aubatantlvaly x m In agraavant with tha prxjpoaal. 

To hagln with* x think It la laportant to nota that tha provlalOM of 
B.R. 4463 daallng with Tha Effactlva Schoola Act raflact an laportant 
turn In aoaa n i— i nl y halC aduoatlonal ballafa. An f lying body of 
laa ai i d t aubatantlataa «hat aany practicing atelnlatratora and taachara 
hava long aalntalnadi atat— iita froa aduoatora «mo advocatad a dlract* 
and naar Irzavaralbla, link batwaan a chlld*a raoa, laval of waalth and 
hoaa bacScground^ and a ctiUd'a inability to prograaa in achool ara 
aljvly not valid. 

Althou^ maMTOua oorralatlonal atudlaa oonductad in tha 1970* a 
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oancluM that acSwoU oould noV tm «qpect«d to do aucl) m »r« Uuin th«y 
mf dolno «or poor chlMrwi, i m hm today 1:0 stata without 
rtMTffttion that aootpUng Mrdt aa a llmlUtlon as to what 

•dioola nay do for a Maitei: of atudanta li thU country la 

bound to hav« a pamidoua r fleet on pMlc ouifidanoa :n jyMrlcan 
(Chile aducatlon. School ^flv .i^Ttnasa aff6rta aijMd at halping school 
PrlnclpalP faculUaa ralaa tha ar^ia<vqKant le^ia of thaaa chlldran 
rapKMianta a poaltlva tza.^ away fro* this oonvanUonal vlado*. 

Schools fiU> aaka a dlffaranoa for thasa studants. An «Mrglng aassaga 
*n tha aducatlonn 1 iii i iilty supports tha notion that schools hava tha 
caprclty to assist aU ctt dran to achlava aastary in basic sltlUs. As 
a foraar achool a«9arlntandant of a larga urhan achool systaai. and as 
Gaajdsslonar of Bducatlon fbr tha stata of '•«nnactlcut. i not only 
ballaiva this thaozy. i hava parsonally wltnaasad raaults which support 
It. In ■} foxMr position as school suparlntandant Ir. 4aw Bavan, 
Oannactlcut, ona of tha state's thraa largaat urban school districts, i 
davalopad and laplwantad a t««o-part plan, rafarrad to as tha Uthan 
Aoadaaqr. to anhanoa school affactlvanaaa, undar part ona of this plan. 
tx^lAln^ aaasions Mra offarad to principals during school tlM to 

s«qpamsozy skills, ondar part two of tha plan. 
aAidn^stTfttora and faculty MaMra workad toiyathar to sat aducatlonal 
objactlm. ««ilch fboiaad on assisting studants In attaining basic 
akll)^. ITia projact Inwolwad Tala Dnlvaralty child Study Cantar. tha 
univarslty of Connactlcut school of Bducatlon. and tha local school 
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Furtlwr* in IMI, Om OoiiMCtleut atatm DapaztMnt of BducaUon piloted 
tho aehool tfftetiiwMM rrojoct, tho fixat atat^^vlda attMpt in ttw 



•oth Om Mw aavMi pKojoct and OoiiMCtlcut's atat^-^iridc p iu^*— 
InUgntatf Om corxtXatM of th* aoAtl aOvooatad bf th* Ut« Ron 
Btaonds, which f o cu SM on Mhool uMyi iMdtrahip, tMChm* 
•JVaetations for studantai Om ■onitoring ot student's pcogrcMj and 
hoM/Mhool nlations. IQthou^ ths ■temds* Modsl has woxM 
suoossafuUy in Oonnsctleut, I fMl it is iapoxtant to note that other 
criteria aay be Bore effecti^ in other stales. There is no one aodel 
which is ri^t for aU states. 

Last year, the first Bajor evaluation of the Connecticut project was 
oaapleted. the reeults of this evaluation showed that by pursuing 
effactlve school characteristics throu^ a well--«tructured Plani schools 
can raise the ai.1iie>— snt level of poor children and oiminiah the 
dlscreip.jicy b e twe en tStese children and their ■or« affluent peers, this 
is a pKOBiAlng and hopeful ■assage, and one that X subadt worth further 
consideration, eepeclally, x al^t add, in li^t of early effectiveness 
l esea ich which seeas to hold to the contrary. 

As X ■sntloned earlier* although X m supportive of the uubstanoe 
H.R. 44a3, on behalf of the Gouncll of Chief state School Officers X 
Mist share five oonoems regarding the funding sources for the Effective 
schools Jkcti 



nation tj lavrove effectli 



in schools through a systanatic plan. 
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1. lilt ndlrtctlon of ont-half of Chapttr 2 fund* into 



•f«Mtiv» MhooJUi actlTltlM will hurt 



■tattt mm than ottwrs 



MpaclaUy If ttm state hM choMn to addrtma othtr prlorltlM with 
Chapter 2 funds. asaXl statas will ba profoundly affactad and wm/ 
lacX tha funds to ■'pick-up" ttetlTltlas lAilch vara tarwlnatad 
bacausa of tha radlxactlon of fundst 

2. niara Is a potential for ispact on stata school rafon efforts 
}M<St\ hava bean supplavantad fey Chapter 2 piiiyi and would hava 
to ba curtallad dua to tha aandate of B.R. 44i3. 

3. If B.R. 4443 Is enacted* It ■■■■■ that a penalty exists for 
fftates which hava been engaged In effective schools prograas 
because they macr bava been using funds other than Chapter 2. 

4. Ihere Is long standing op|«sltlon aaong the education i ii n i n lty 
to talcing funds froai an existing progrM to fund a new prograa. 

5. The definition of effective achools activities ooaM solely fm 
work done In the 1970' s and saeas too focused on five outoasM 
Which are being redefined and expanded by current researdh. 

MhUe It nay seeai politically attractive to draw such funds frcn the 
states' portion of Chapter 2 funds using "...not less than one half of the 
axDunt I iBninlng fron such allotaant. after dlstlhutlng at least eighty 
percent of the stata allocation to local districts," I sust stress that 
auch an arrangesmit would prove unworkable. It Is critical to recall that 
the purpose of Chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation and Is pio f cwa nt 
Act of 19al was to provide state education agencies as well as local 
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■Ctool dlctrlcta with WUBM* not 1«m f l«xli>lllty in dtcldlng what !■ teat 
for tlw ChiXdrm of that stato. Bach and «v»zy stata mist hav« a 
Govanwr'a Ad¥ ivory Oojuttaa «tilch providM raocMandatlona on how BoniM 
•n to ba dlstriteit«d to local ichool tUatricta and i^em aach Stata 
DapartMitt of ttAmtlon la to um ita 20% or laaa of Chaptar 2 Bonlaa to 
imr i w a aducation thsou^ atata laadaxshlp actlTltiaa. P^r inatanca, in 
OooMCtlcut, ao% of Chaptar 2 aDniaa ara diatributad to local dlatrlcta 
baaad on a fiozaula that takaa into oonaldaration tha ediicational naada of 
atudanta. In addition, tha atata uaaa ita adainiatzmtiva aat-aa^ to 
aaalait diatrlcta and raglonal ^^uestx^ nal aarrloa oantara in iaproving 
curriculuB and intargroup ralatlona in diatricta whara thara ara larga 
paroantagaa of Binozity chUdran. 

Othar funda txcm tha atata aat-asida ara a^ arailabla to achool 
diatricta in tha foza of co^atltlTb gzanta, aoaa of which fbcua on 
inciMfling affactiwmaas in tha achoola. thla laavaa tha atata with about 
12% of tha Ch«ptar 2 aonlaa to fxanrlda adsiniatration, Monitoring and 
araluation of Chcptar 2 pxoqrmm. Mar tha pzopoaal bafoza you, 
connacticut would hsra to ooMit ona half of thoaa Boniaa to affactiva 
achooli^ afforta. Such an arrangaaant would bB contrary to tha original 
intant of cataptar 2, would aarioualy lapair our ability to ^Iniatar tha 
rtograa and would iayada tha atata 'a ability to carry out ita prioritiaa. 

Wiy rtot allcM aach atata f laxibility in daclding how it ahouXd aupport 
achool affactivanaaa prograaa through Chapter 2 funda and othar aourcea? 
mtat im, raviaa Sactlon 3 of this Act to inldicata that Mch atataa' 
Govamora Adviaory ooMittaa Muat oonaidar tha way in which tha atataa' 
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poctioo Of Owptv 2 monimm al^ht bm uMd to support actwol 



•fCtctii 



amoooa, this OoMlttM should oonsldsr providing aors 



ffimbllity in Otfiptsr 1 rsguUtions snd guldtUnss to allow total school 
parojscts in «U Oisptsr 1 sliglMs schools not just thoss thst hsvs 75% or 
mm n ssdy chlldrsn. Oisptsr 1 hss too long isa^liisil s frs^wntsd 
puIl-Mt pcogrSB ths wry structurs of vhich prsvsnts it fron bsing 
Mll-intsgratsd into ths orsrmll culturs of ths school. Both ststs vtd 

sAiostors would spplaud aors flsylblllty which wss ths stsv:sd Intent 
wlMB Tltls X MS cssh^psd ss Otsptsr 1. 

It sssas that statss, irtisrs a grsst dsal of sffort hss bssn dirsctsd to 
snooursging sfftctlvs schools, asy bs psnalissd toy having funds xvdixsctsd 
that Msrs assting othsr nssds. sinos ths lats 1970*s, nsarly «v«ry stats 
has undsrgoQS aoas sducatlon rsfom. Soas of ths isfoni has bssn bsssd on 
ths sffsctlvs schools conospt and seas on othsr stats prioritiss. foz a 
fmt statas, sudi sa M i s sissippi, ths changss hsvs oo^lstsly rsv w ysd 
sduostioa. For otSisrs, such as mam, ths changas hava Cocussd on 
sduaatloa govamsnos and taachar quaUty. x hava som Mtsrials which 
intficata sctivltiaa which othar statas ara conducting in ths araa of 
sffiactiwa schools using ths staU*s Ch«ptar 2 allocation. Mith ths 
pazalsalon of ths Otairaan, X would lUcs this Mtsrial auteittsd to the 
racsoxd as part of ay tsstl anny. xn vMarly svszy case, ths state Chaptsr 2 
advisory ooaadttsa has trlsd to supplsaMt state prioritiss with funding. 
Rsdirscting funds froa idsntified priorities will certainly be difficult 
for statas with largs and cc^lex rsfoza efforts under way. The 
difficulities will bs even larger for those of us who have already been 
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Mklng a caoMltMiit to •ff^ctlv* sctwola froa othtr somtom. 
TIM •dimtJUm cianiilty lUM fbu^t hard tor funding of Ita progzw 
thxou^ A ooAlltlon caUad Hm CcMdttM for Bducation Funding. One of 
the overriding prlnclplee of the n— ittee for Bducetlon Funding, le thet 
education group* do not support taking funds f roa one prograai to pay for 
another progrMi. NHters of this CcaiBdttee should note the broad oonoem 
that the education ULnnity has vlth using funds fron one program to pay 
for another. 

me difficulty with Mklng policy based on the effective st ^la reseaz^ 
is that the iasean.tt Is only In a derelopMntal stage and there are aany 
unansnered questions. New findings are coaing in regularly to clarify and 
expand earlier studies, the five principle j articulated by Ron BdMonda. 
while serrlng as a useful guide to the identification of effective 
sdiools« in fact do not ansMer all the questions about y^t «akes a school 
effactivv). Rather, they describe the outcoMes <*iich typify effective 
adiools. The language in eectlon 4 of this Act is proscriptive, but 
appears to overlook the need for effactlve teaching. Further, the 
language is not clear that all five factore are equal. The proposed 
activities treat each factor as having equal value, but intuitively it 
seesM that teaOting aust be aost iaf)ortant. 

An exnple of the problca with basing policy on develoi.ing effective 
schools research is that, %4ien xesearch has tracked effective schools over 
tlm» the ssM schools are not identified as effective every single year. 
Wie factors Which contribute to b^lng labeled an effective school on soeie 
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nlAUv* wcmlm vpamtly rmrj but t»M muxcm of that varlanot are not 
wall uatestood at this point. Ona a^lanation of audi a Tarianoa is 
taacSwr and ateiniatrmtiva tuxnovar, brit tha dynaidcs of audi change an 
not ftiUy undaxstood. 



Sfftetlva School portion of tha hill, hut l also viaw the Even start 
provision as a positive one. In his ot her foxmtive years, a child 
dapands on the educational support he or aha xeoelves fzos parents and 
teadters. if a diild's parents cannot read, that child wy be deprived of 
an isportant souroa of oducational aaelstanca and santoring, and as auch 
that doa.. win not likely p Mwj i eaa as nell in school as children who 
receive this extra educational atiMulus at hcaw. 

Ihis critical H mm a ihuu l linkage is at tha heart of the provisions in 
8.R. relsting to the Even Start progran. me creation of 15 to 20 

pilot pc<o:)ects to identify eaya in iMiich schools can eucoaasfuUy ooa^ne 
aftilt basic education e6r parents and achool rendinaas for children under 
the iven start prograB is ooaHandabla. Ei^erienoa in Ch«pter 1, Bead 
Start, PolXow Ihvou^ Prograaa, other adult Uteracy fiinji— and 
oo^anaatory p iiii j iMs haa damstrated the effectivenesa of working with 
parents to liprove the acadasic perfomanoa of diaadvantagad children. 

Althou^ the Bven Start prognn has nany strong pr>ints, on behalf of OCSSO 
I feel I should also point out the areas which warrant clarification . 
First, I beUeve it is Isportant that grant recipients be assured of four 



As X ■antlunad at the start of sy 



>, I not only support the 
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full ynn of tvnAinq. It is not cImt If th« 15 to 20 original gnntM 



funding for ^hoxtmx fxXcOm of tlM. rhm la also a nMd to clarify tha 
MtChlng pvpfTlsloM of Svan Start. It la unclaar iHwthar tha 20% aatcD la 
a caah aatch or an in-kind natch, tha Council innrawanila that If grantaas 
ara abla to provlda auch Itava aa houalng* a^jlisant, or Mtarlala, that 
auch Itaw ba oountaa toMrd tha 20% aatch. Purthar, It ahould ba aada 
claar «hat. If any, apandlng raatrictlona would applf to tha 20% mttOi, 

In awarr* X want to ■■[*■>■■ iaa mf atrong aupport for tha oonoapta 
oontalnad In thla act. OialrMn flmklna and Mr. GoodUng ahould be 
thankad for thalr afforta to laprova aducatlon. On bahalf of tha Council 
of Chlaf Stata school Offlcars, I would, howavar. Ilka to Mka acmm 
auggaatlona which would anabla tha atataa to aort affldantly and 
affactlvaly aaat tha flva outooaaa aa dataxalnad by aactlon 4 of thla Act. 

Pirat* tha council of Chlaf Stata school Offlcara urgaa tha Ccaalttaa to 
not mat tha daflAlUon of af factlva acAoola to tha flva factora nav in 
B.R. 4M3. In fact. It nay ba aora livotant to daacrlba and authorlxa 
procaaaaa which laad to auch outoosaa aa a aafa and orterly uchool, a 
cllaata of aspactatlona that virtually all chlldran can laam under 
a gpm pi rl ata condltlona, conducting of oontlnuoua aaaasanntj and creating 
a atrong, affaetlva atelnlatratlva and inatructlonal laadarahlp. It la 
iaportant to authorlaa tha IdanUflcatlon of achoola that are Intareatad 
in baooeOng aora "affactl^" aa defined b? tha Act. Exparlanoa in a 



would aaa funding f6r four yaaza* or If 



grantaaa aight recall 
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' of sUtM indicatca that ttm prlndplt factor in tSettminlng •chool 
•/teeUvvniii Xm Um telra of the tMdwxa and atelniatxaton in the 
hMllrtinq to ba aora affaetliva. 

Saoood, tha Goiaicll xaa^Mda that tha buic pnmim of Whatcvar fadaral 
poller la adoptad to anoouzaga affacUva adioola itwuld ba tha zaoognitxon 
Of tha fact OMft af£acUva achoolUig and tha adaption of tha prlnclplaa of 
afCactlva adwoUng la haaad on aalf aalaction bf aducatora. iht atata 
tola la thla pnomm la to infoza aducatora about affactl^ adioola and 
prorlte M«port, training, profaaalonal davaXofawit, and MtarlaJa to 
adiool altaa that ara willing to naka a coMltMt to af CacUva 
adwoUag. It la not poaalbia, althar at tha adiool dlatrict laval or 
fxtm tha atata laval, to dacraa that thara will ba affactl^ achoola. 

third, tha authoriaad actlvltlaa undar la tha Bffactlva Schoola Act 

4 

Aould ba ranaad to raflact tha naadad procaMaa to anoouraga and nutura 
pmfaMliaial AaiilniMani and training uhlch ia ao critical to i^ioving 
ateinlatrattion and laatructioa. Third, tha avaluation aactlon of tfia Act 
Aould paihapa ba vatSmi^ to raflact tha Uaua that a quanUtativa 
daflaltloo of affactlipa achooUng haa not baan agraad i«kmi. iha dadaiona 
to labal affactlipa adioola la baaad on nhatavar crltarla a m or S» 
wiMa to uaa. PMrthar, aaa» of tha cntarla daallng with achool cliMta 
or taadiar o>llaboratlaa ara not quaaltaUira. Oo^ianaona batMaat. atataa 
BKf ba dlffloilt bacauaa avaluatlon raaulta would ba daallng with 
9iaUtatlT9 infotmtlon, daacrlblng achooU which waia thou^t to ba 
afCactlva and idqr thoaa achooU waza thou^t to ba affactlva. 

PlaaUy, I would Uka to raatata tha oonoam that tha CoiaicU haa with tha 
lapH:t of radlraetion of Oiaptar 2 ftaida, which hava baan uaad la my 
atataa to ai wil wa n t achool l i p i u ii n t offteta. in aoM atataa, auch «a 
m aa l aalj pi and South Carolina, idiara adiool mctloaa and oiganlsatlon 
kaaatically iii^id, tha radlraetion of nnlaa My In f«ct 
ran^ datrlMntal affact on a atata*a ability to dataralna ita 
prioritlaa. 
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STATE HDVISORY COmmiTTEE 



Any state or territory that receives Chapter ? funds must establish 
an advisory comnittee whose members are appointed by the governor 
and are broadly representative of the educational interests of the 
general public, including public and private school students, 
parents, teachers, local boards of education, local and regional ad- 
ministrators, institutions of higher education, and the state leais- 
lature. The Comni ttee's primary responsibility is to offer advice 
on: reco^ndations for the LEA distribution formula and UA 
funds; the allocation of Chapter 2 SEA funas among the authorized 
program; recomnendations for supported StA activities and suggested 
use of funds; and planning for the development, support, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of Chapter 2 programs assisted with these funds. 
The following persons served on the Chapter 2 Advisory Comnittee 
during fiscal year 1965. 



i I 
Colorado Educational Block Grant fldvisorg Committee 

j ¥1 1986 Area Represented 

Rep. Vickie L. Armstrong, Grand Junction legislators 

Betty Foshee, Aurora local School Administrators 

Senator Regis F. Groff, Denver legislators 

Tho««s J. Hilbert, Denver Private Education 

Ronald A. House, Bennett Public School Students 

William H. Johnson, Ft. Collins Higher Education 

Steven M. Jones, leadville... Regional School Administrators 

Richard lansford, Denver Teachers 

Janet E. KcCurdey, Colorado Springs Teachers 

Daniel Hontoya, Colorado Springs Parents 

Tano Ozzello, la Junta local School Administrators 

Kathleen S. Pickard, Strattor local Boards of Education 

Mark C. Ritter p^.^^ts 

C.l. Robertson, Salida local School Administrators 

Margaret A. Seavy, Beulah local School Administrators 

Christy M. Trujillo, BroomfieH Private School Students 
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OVERVIEW of CHBPTEH2 

History: 

The Chapter Z (Educational Block Grant) program authorized under 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA) 
became effective July 1, 1982. Under Public Law 97-35, approxi- 
mately twenty eight antecedent categorical education programs were 
consolidated Into the Chapter 2 program. Including both direct 
discretionary funds to local education agencies (LEAs) and funds 
administered by state education agencies (SEAs). 

Purpose: 

Chapter 2 Is a federally funded program designed to assist state 
and local education agencies In Improving education for elementary 
and secondary education (Including pre-school education) for child- 
ren attending both public and private schools. A major goal of 
this educational block grant progr4'n Is to provide flexibility for 
the use of r.on1es In accordance with the educational needs and 
priorities of state and local education agencies and to provide 
this financial assistance with a minimum amount of paperwork burden 
and administrative restrictions on local educational agencies. 

State Education Rgency: 

The basic responsibility for the administration and supervision of 
activities funded with educational block grant revenues is vested 
In the SEA. To participate in this federally funded program, a 
state must file an application with the U.S. Secretary of Education 
which: (a) designates the SEA as the agency responsible for the 
administration and supervision of block grant funded activities; 
(b) provides fpr active consultation between the SEA and a special 
advisory committee appointed by the governor; (c) sets forth the 
planned allocation of funds; (d) agrees to keep such records and 
provide such information as the Secretary of Education may reason- 
ably require for fiscal audit and program evaluation; (e) provides 
for dissemination of public information about fund use and advisory 
committee reconmendatlons; (f) provides for an annual program 
evaluation; and (g) contains assurances of compliance with federal 
law. 

CducotionaiBiock Grant State Rduisory Committee: (see opposite page; 
Locai Education Rgency: 

In order to receive ECIA Chapter 2 funds, local education agencies 
are required by law to submit oroject applications to the Colorado 
Department of Education which include: descriptions of local edu- 
cational needs, the proposed project and project objectives; an 
evaluation plan; a budget; and assurances of private school 
contact, parental and school personnel involvement, and of adher- 
ence to Chapter 2 guidelines and program regulations. 

As they administer their Chapter 2 programs. LEAs are required to 
do the following: 

• Maintain accurate and updated Chapter 2 application amendments, 
budget revisions, financial records* equipment inventories, and 
evaluation reports. 

• Systematically consult with parents, teachers, administrators 
and private school officials about the Chapter 2 program. 

• Disseminate information about the LEA Chapter 2 program and 
identify services and activities as supported by Chapter 2. 

3 
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1985 CHAPTER 2 flLLOCflTIOn DflTfl 



80% LEA $4,405.69200 

20%SEA 1,101,42300 

Total CoJoraco Cr^Dler 2- $5.507.1 1500 

Total PUillcSC-c^:! 5ti>(Jents: ^ « ^ 524.2905 * 

Total Nonpubltc ^cnool 5tixJents: 39,9590 

Total Home StLC Students 'l63 0 

Tcta) 5ti>dents: _ 564,4125 

Total PerPuoll :'slrlbutlon(fl3%) $3,656.72436 

fotalLow-Inccne Distribution (I6X) 704^9 10.72 

Total SparsltyCistributlon(l%) « ^ 44^05692 

TOUIS $4,405.69200 

Total Student Count 564,4125 

Per Capita Fund.n^ 'j648 

^*In^»^ of LEAS Funded 

Total Low-Income Student Count: _ 35,256l7 

Per Capita fvwJin^ j,gg^ 

Mjmber of LEAS Funded IJ3 

Total Sparslty Count; B4873 

Per Capita funding *j5^,g 

Number of LEAs Fundedt 59 

Total Average Per Eligible 

Student Funding pgi 

Range of Total Per Eligible 

Student Funding: $6 48- J3 1.43 

• Total ihMtel count Is cokuletodon siuknl FTE. which Includes pr tial (blly oolm'i 

•• Allootllons prioodMGonsolld&llona of lEAs, *Wch reduced the nomber of pt-blic acfwcl 
tftslricis Id 1 79 during rrftS 



"^Jh^fo^^?''?**'* I'^^rV population (ages five through seven- 
teen)» the 198S Colorado Chapter 2 ECIA allocation was $5,507,115 
Of this amount, 201 of the allocation {Si, '01,423) was administered 
by the Co orado Department of Education for statewide activities and 
117.^^11 P''^^''''" admiiistration, technical assistance. State 

Snr?t2 an^^Aoi pnonty arras, and dissemination. The remaining 
801 S4,405,692) was distributed by COE in block grant funds lo an 
local education agencies (LEAs) in the state according to a formula 
that considers total student enrollment, low income population, and 
s pa r s 1 ty . 
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COLORRDO LER CHRPTER 2 DISTRIBUTIOH FORmULR 



The fiscal year 1985 Colorado LEA Chapter 2 allocation was $4,405,692 
which was distributed on a formula basis to 181 local education agen- 
cies.* The distribution formula has three parts: total student en- 
rollment (public and private), low Income, and sparsity. A total of 
147 applications were rubmltted, 8 of which were administered by 
Boards of Cooperative Serv1r;s (BOCS) for multiple ^unool districts. 

Total Student Enrollment: Eighty-three percent (83X) of the LEA 
Chapter 2 allocation or $3,556,724 was distributed o". a per pupil 
basis and represented a per capita funding rate of $6.48. 

LOUI Income: sixteen percent (16X) of the LEA cistrlbutlon or 
$704,911 was distributed on a low income basis to 113 LEAs and con- 
stituted a per capita funding rate of $19.84. 

Sporsltg: One percent (IX) of the total LEA distribution or $44,nS7 
was distributed to 69 LEAs on a sparsity basis and represented a per 
capita funding rate of $5.19. 

♦Allocations preceded consolidations of LEAs which reduced the number 
of public school districts to 179 during fiscal yeer 1985. 



Local education agencies have complete discretion in choosing the 
educational programs and purposes for which they "se their Chapter 2 
funds. Subject to the provisions of Chapter 2 law, LEAs must meet 
three specific requirements in fundinq the educational activities «f 
their choice: 

(1) The LEA must consult systematically with parents and 
teachers in determining how Chapter 2 funds will be spent. 

(2) Chapter 2 funds must supplement, not supplant or replace, 
state or local funds. 

(3) Funds designated for a given purpose in an approved LEA 
Chapter 2 application must be scent within the parameters 
of that original Chapter 2 discretionary program. 



Low 

Income - I6X 
$704,911 




USE OF ECIR CHRPTER 2 FUHDS 
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TYPES of CHRPTER 2 .CIR PROGRRIRS 

SMbchaplfn: 

CCIA Chapttr 2 legislation 9rouped previous educational programs 
under three subchapters: 

Subchapter A: Basic Skills Development 
Subchapter 8: Educational Improvement Services 
jbchapter C: Special Project. 

In their Chapter 2 applications, LEAs may choose to address their 
edv^^tlonal needs In one subchapter or In any combination. Each 
subv ^ er or general Chapter 2 educational program area encom- 
passes Ind^Mdual, authorized educational activities or projects 
that LEAs '^hoose to fund. 

• Subchapter A Includes educational activities designed to develop 
and Inplcaent aore coordinated and Improved elementary and sec- 
ondary school programs of Instruction In the basic skills: read- 
ing, Mthe«at1cs, and written and oral communications. It also 
Includes educational ac.ivltles designed to enlist the support 
and participation of parerts In their children's instruction and 
learning process. 

• Subchapter B lists ten authorized activities ranging from the 
purchase and use of supplementary textbooks. Instructional ma- 
terials. Instructional equipment, and school 11brar> resources to 
local Improvement projects designed to enhance the planning, 
management, and Implementation of education programs In elemen- 
Ury and secondary public and private .chools. Other Subchapter 
B activities Include In-service or staff developrent, guidance/ 
counseling and testing, and educational projects to aid minority 
children and educational programs undergoing desegregation. 

• Subchapter C Includes nineteen specialized educational activities, 
many of which mrt previously funded directly by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Examples of these educational activities 
Include: partnership programs with parents of pre-school and 
school-age children; gifted and talented projects; and arts, 
health, consumer, environmental, community, and career education 
programs. 

Fiscal Year 198S Chapter 2 ECIR Subchapter Planned EHpendltures: 



Out of the Colorado FY'85 LEA Chapter 2 
allocatlMi of $4,405,692, Subchapter 8 ^ 
planned expenditures totaled $3,616,646 $'309 92a 
or S2i of total LEA planned expenditures. 

Subchapter A planned expenditures amounted 
to $329,296 or 7.48X of total Chapter 2 
planned expendi teres. 

Subchapter C planned expenditures 
accounted for 7.03t of LEA Chapter 2 
funds and totaled $309,920. The remain- 
ing 3.4t of lEA planned expenditures 
were designated for administrative costs 
amounting to $149,830. 



OUMfCfsta- Ait 4 

$329,296 
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SUBCflflPTER PLEnnED EXPEnDITURES 



PubUc School 8 Privilc 

Dntrlcta HSJCS. Sfillflala 

N. 139 (reprtaolingSl Omncu) M-161 

(wUMn 27 0lJlrlclJ» 



<SubchflpUr 


Do)lys 


X ori'Xllv. 
Total 


Oolltt's 


X orindlv. 
Total 


Dollys 


% oriAdtv. 
Total 




7.77f 


;i7.oos 


9.03X 


$1,916 


0.07X 


B 3.2S0.SO2 


OL60X 


iS6.soa 


03.O7X 


201.636 


a9.99X 


C 


297.910 


7.-16? 


e.700 


1.62X 


3.200 


1.16S 


IndapendenlAu^ll 


1,000 


O.OSX 


2S0 


0.13X 


0 


O.OOX 


AdmtnlslroltoA 


37.116 


0.91X 


M36 


C.76X 


17.092- 


7.63 X 


Indirect Costs 


07.103 


2.iax 


1.507* 


2.39X 


116 


0 05S 



T0TAL5 S3.993.2I6 lOO.OOf 5100.106 IQO.OOX J221.070 lOO.OOX 

* Prlvati school ajmlnUtrallvi allocations riprtsont ossentlal LCA oosts to 
administer prlvata school Chapter 2 educational activities. 



Public School Districts: 

. A smaller percentage of Chapter 2 planned expenditures for Sub- 
chapter B than observed for BOCS or private schools. 

. Approximately equal percentages of Chapter 2 planned expenditures 
for Subchapter A and Subchapter C. 

BOCS: 

. Heavy concentration of Chapter 2 allocations for Subchapter 8 

planned expenditu *es. 
. The highest percentage of Chapter 2 allocations for Subchapter A 

than observed for public school districts or private schools. 

. Approximately twice the percentage of Chapter 2 allocations for 
Subchapter A compared to Subchapter C planned expenditures. 

Piluate Schools: 

. Heavy concentration of Chapter 2 funds for Subchapter B planned 
expenditures. 

. Minimal percentage of Chapter 2 allocations for Subchapter A and 
Subchapter C planned expenditures. 

. A higher percentage of Chapter 2 allocations for acfcninistrative 
costs than observed for BOCS and public school districts. (Funds 
assisted the public school districts in their oversite of private 
school Chapter 2 educational activities.) 
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1985 PLflnnED ACTIVITIES and EXPEnOITURES 

PubUc SdiQOl Districts: 

• Chapter 2 funds supported a vast selection of authorized activi- 
ties (27 out of 36). All Subchapter A and Subchapter 8 author- 
ized activities i^ere supported with Chapter 2 funds. 

• Teacher training/inservice was the largest planned expenditure, 
representing the use of approximately ZOl of the public school 
districts' Chapter 2 allocations as compared to the ^ S (It) 
private schools (IX). 

• Local iaiprovement projects represented the third ranked Chapter 2 
authorized activity and constituted 14X of the public school 
districts' Chapter 2 planned expenditures. 

• In contrast to the BOGS (61X) and private schools (77X) that con- 
centrated the use of their Chapter 2 funds in three Subchapter B 
activities (school library resources. Instructional materials, 
and instructional equipment), Colorado public school districts 
budgeted less than 40X of their Chapter 2 funds to these edu- 
cational activities. 

BOCS: 

• Fiscal year 1985 showed a highly restricted expenditure pattern 
with only nine of thirty-six Chapter 2 authorized activities 
selected for laiplementation. 

• Subchapter C pUnned expenditures were divided almost equally 
between tMo authorized activities— career education and gifted 
and talented. 

• Of the total BOCS Chapter 2 planned expenditures, 83X of the 
Chapter 2 funds were designated to support four Subchapter 8 
authorized activities with approximately equal allocations for 
each of the following; school library resources, instructional 
■aterials, teacher training/inservice and instructional equip- 
ment. 

Privats Schools: 

• Eight of the total thirteen private school Chapter 2 funded 
authorized activities were In Subchapter 8, representing 
approximately 90X of their total planned expenditures. 

• Three Subchapter 8 activities (instructional equipment. Instruc- 
tional materials, and school library resources) represented 82X 
of the total private school Chapter 2 planned expenditures. 

• Subchapter C private school planned expenditures were concentrated 
in two authorized activities--heal th education and arts education. 

• Like the BOCS, private schools supported only a small number of 
Chapter 2 authorized activities and concentrated their Subchapter 
A planned expenditures on reading. 
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CHBPTEH 2 PLflnnED ACTIVITIES and EXPEIIDITUHES 
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summflHY of flnnuflL chapter 2 ecih EViiiuflTions 

All Colorado public school districts were required to submt an evalua- 
tion on their 1985 Chipter 2 educational activities. The reports in- 
cluded thost participating private schools within thtir district bound- 
aries. BOCS were required to submit an evaluation report for each edu- 
cation agency participating in the cooperative project. 

Districts and BOCS were asked to rate their attainment of Chapter 2 
program objectives on a scale of I to 4, with I being unsatisfactory 
and 4 very satisfactory. The average attainment rating was 3.53 for 
Subchapter A, 3.62 for Subchapter B, and 3.39 for Subchapter C. These 
averages indicated LEA satisfaction that their locally determined and 
inplCMnted Chapter 2 activities were generally successful. The great- 
est satisfaction with Chapter 2 funded projects occurred in these edu- 
cational areas: reading and math (Subchapter A) ; local improvement, 
textbooks, and library resources (Subchapter B); and gifted and talent- 
ed and career education (Subchapter C). 

Public Sthool Dlitrictr and BOCS' FY '85 Chapter 2 Self Eualuation 

Summary 
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PriuBte Schools' Self Eualustlon Summary 
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Among private schools, the average attainment rating was as high as 
3.4 for Subchapter A, 3.6 for Subchapter B, and 1.7 for Subchapter C 
educational programs. Like the public school ('tstrlcts and BOCS, 
these ratings Indicate satisfaction that their Chapter 2 educational 
activities were successful. 

The table above Indicates that approximately 29,000 private school 
students were served through Chapter 2 projects, 348 by Subchapter A 
projects, and 1,305 by Subchapter C educational activities. Numbers 
may be Inflated due to duplicated student counts based on multiple 
projects serving the same group of students. 

QuQiitatlue Data: 

It Is never completely possible to evaluate an educational program 
through numbers alone. Along with statistics. It Is Important to re* 
cord the thoughts, perceptions, and feelings of the people Involved In 
e?ch project to determine what meaning an educational activity has had 
for Its participants. This kind of qualitative data was aggregated 
from the Chapter 2 "Major Benefits Forms" In the evaluation process 
and published In the Colorado ECIA Chapter 2 1985 Annual Report . To 
derive more definitive Information about Qualitative data on LEA 
Chapter 2 programs, consult this publication which was distributed to 
all Colorado public school district superintendents and BOCS directors. 
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I9B5 CHflPTEH 2 ECIfl - PLflnDED EXPERDITUHE of 
FUnDS 



^✓Admln«stratfon-25J^ 
V J275.356 



Technical 

Assistance 

$385,498 



|:|:j|f*OlssemlnatIon - 9% 
^N^JM $99,128 



^^^^^^^^^State Board 

TnTAi «i Priorities -31 K 

TOTAL. $M0I.423 ,3^,^, 

The Colorido ECIA Chapter 2 Educational Block Grant Plan for fiscal 
year 1985. developed under the guidance of the Educational Block 
Srant Advisory Cowplttee. provided that 20X of the Chapter 2 alloca- 
tlon for Colorado ($1,101,423 In FY'85) be administered by the Colo- 
rado Oepartnent 0' Education (CDE) for statewide purposes. The plan 
specified that CDE's portion of the Chapter 2 funds be spent on ac- 
tivities In four categories: (1) program administration, (2) techni- 
cal assistance. (3) State Board of Education priority areas, and (4) 
dlssenlnatlon. ' 

Rdmlnlstratlon: 

Expenditures were designated to support the efficient and effective 
administration of both the CDE and the LEA portions of the Chapter 2 
program. CDE accomplished these functions through services such as: 

(1) the development and refinement of procedures for the 
efficient administration of Chapter 2 grants, including 
calculating and disbursing LEA funds, reviewing LEA 
applications, establishing evaluation and auditing 
guidelines, and providing technical assistance on 
administrative matters to LEAs and Boards of Coopera- 
tlve Educational Services (BOCS); 

(2) the coordination of Chapter 2 activities with those 
of LEAs, BOCS, other CDE units (Curriculum and In- 
struction, Planning and Evaluation, Accounting, 
Chapter 1, Field Services, etc.) and state organi- 
zations. Including the Educational Block Grant Ad- 
visory Committee, to Improve program coordination 
and to maximize the efficiency and effectiveness of 
Chapter 2 activities and services; 

(3) the aggregation of data and preparation and dissemi- 
nation of the fiscal year for Colorado ECIA Chapter 
2 Annual Report; and 
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(4) the preparation of reports and the aggregation of 
infonnation requested or required by federal pro- 
gram administrators, legislators, and other educa- 
tional organizations about Chapter 2 and other 
federal programs. 

Technical flssistonce: 

Chapter 2 funds allocated for technical assistance activities support- 
ed LEA and private school efforts in areas of high priority needs 
such as basic skills, technology, health education and gifted/talented 
programming. Significant services and activities sponsored by CDE 
included: 

(1) the provision of direct technical assistance to 
LEAs in response to Task Force Recommendations in 
areas of science, mathematics, and English; 

(2) CDE technical assistance and support in a 
variety of areas such as: effective schooling, 
alternative education, health education, 

and gifted/talented programming through 
state and regional conferences, workshops 
and on-site consultations; 

(3) the support of LEA health circles, health pro- 
.notion groups and the statewide health education 
consortium with technical expertise; and 

(4) the administration of the Service AssisUnce 
Program which was designed to respond to LEA 
and private school requests for consultative 
assistance in specific areas of need. 

The Service Assistance Program 

Out of the funds budgeted for technical assistance activi- 
ties, $50,000 or 4.5X of the toUl CDE portion of the 
state's Chapter 2 allocation was set aside to support 
special needs of LEAs and private schools through the 
Service Assistance Program. This program provided non- 
competitive grants to secure school Improvement consult- 
ing services not available from CDE either because of 
staff time limitations or lack of a particular expertise. 
The modest dollar amount of this program was dedicated to 
providing seed money to Initiate projects that met LEA 
educational needs. During fiscal year 1985, thirty-seven 
service assistance projects were funded in the following 
areas: 

(a) Curriculum Instruction 

(b) Computer Skills 
{c) School Improvement 

(d) Staff Training 

(e) School Climate 

(f) Library Hedia 

(g) Gifted/Talented 
Ih) Drop -Outs 
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State Board of Education Priority Rroos: 

COC's Chapttr Z activities In this area were designed to support 
tducatloral priorities Identified by the Educational Block Grant 
Advisory Comlttee with the concurrence of the State Board of 
Education. Najor activities in this category were: 

(1) the coordination and support of the Operation 
Renaissance effort, a project of the State 
Board of Education in response to the public 
concern about the current status of education 
In Colorado; 

(2) the support and promoti'^'* of task force activi- 
ties In the areas of English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, and foreign languages; 

(3) the Institution of the World of Work and fpecial 
Education Task Forces which were charged with 
reviewing curriculum and instructional efforts 
In the appropriate content areas and making 
reconnendattons for any needed changes; 

(4) the devebpment and field-testing of the voluntary 
statewide writing assessment of third, sixth, 
ninth and eleventh grade students; and 

(5) the provision of technical assistance in the 
area of technology and its educational appli- 
cations for LEAS and BOCS through on-site visits, 
workshops and publications. 

Olssomlnatlon: 

The purpose of CDE*s Chapter 2 activities in this area, which account- 
ed fo) line percent of the total CDE planned expenditures, was to 
dlsseninate state and national information on requirements, regula- 
tions, resource availability, curriculum information, educational 
research and other resources available to LEAs, private schools and 
BOCS, The following major activities were either initiated or con- 
tinued during fiscal year 19B5 to achieve this purpose: 

(1) the preparation and dissemination of the FY'BS 
Status of IC-12 Public Education In Colorado report ; 

(2) the Mintenance and promotion of the Legislative 
InfonMtion System, the CDE Electronic Bulletin 
Board and Easylink, an electronic mail system, 
as models of disseminating information through 
high technology methods; 

(3) the administration and reporting of the results 
of two public opinion polls entitled: "Colorado 
Looks at Its Schools'* and "The Views of Colorado's 
Youth"; and 

(4) the continued dissemination of information about 
educational programs and innovative practices 
through Education Colorado , Federal Insight s and 
other CDE publications. 
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SUIPmBRY of CHAPTER 2 PRQGRflm STRERGTHS and 
SUGGESTIOnS for imPRGVEmcnT 

The following «re some of the major written and oral comments on the 
IQBS Chapter 2 Program in Colorado from public and private school 
officials. State Educational Block Grant Advisory Committee members, 
and Ch/'pter 2 personnel. 

Strengths ; 

• Choice and local control are major strengths of the 
Chapter 2 LEA programs. LEAs have the option to target 
funds to impact specific student or teacher popula- 
tions or to distribute the funds generally on a district 
or school-wide basis to benefit all students or teachers. 

• Fiscal year 1985 LEA Chapter 2 funds supported a wider 
array of educational activities and projects than in 
the previous two years of the three year Chapter 2 
cycle. Small and rural public school districts em- 
phasized that Chapter 2 funding enabled their dis- 
tricts to purchase services, equipment, and materials 
usually available only to large urban districts. 

• Evaluative feedback from LEA Chapter 2 Coordinators 
described the FY*85 state administration of the Chapter 
2 programs as providing helpful, informative, and 
effective leadership and assistance in planning, devel- 
oping, and implMwnting LEA Chapter 2 activities. 

. The availability of state level Chapter 2 funds afford- 
ed CDE the opportunity to provide direct services to 
LEAs through workshops, conferences, and on-site con- 
sultations on such topics as: gifted and talented, 
mathematics, science, employability skills, and tech- 
nology. 

• The state operated Service Assistance Program has pro- 
vided LEAs the opportunity to secure additional non- 
competitive funds not generally available from other 
sources for support of district or building-level 
consultants. 

Suggestions for Improvement ; 

• LEA project directors should be encouraged to complete the 
•Major Benefits Forms" with as much detail as possible because 
these forms provide the only qualitative data available on 
Chapter 2 programs. 

• It is recoflwended that the CDE continue to refine program 
administrative and evaluation procedures and materials to 
improve efficiency and effectiveness. 

, The CDE should make a greater effort to facilitate the sharing 
of program information and materials between and among LEAs. 
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DRFDANKI&BRaJUlEr 



S upei i n i c n U eii t di PtAfic toncnon 



hpril 16, 1966 



Ha. BilMn Wi«9«rt 

^•d«r«l l4aiaoa Kttpr«aMtativ« 

8t«t« of Waahlngton 

444 K. C&pitol St., N.N. 

Waahington DC 20001 

Dsar BilMnt 

It ia good to thm United 8t«t«a CongrMS conaidttr 
" effect iv» aohoola" l«gial«tion« Mpecislly since Mny etatea 
■lre«dy have in piece effective eehool projects- 

Let ee ehere with you two Washington Stete activities now 
undenmy which we beliew to be outstanding effective ibhools 
initiativest 1) th« school-hased Mnagesent project, and 2) our 
statewide teacher inservice training prograa. 



•ohool-based MnageMnt project* have been funded by our 
state legialatnre (fSOO.DOO) for the bieraiiun ending June 30* 
1967. Thirty-three school distriets ere perticipeting. Thm goels 
of the project are steted in seetioo one of the legisletiont 

(1> The legislature believes that teeaiers. priaeipale and other 
stiiool ateinistratore* parents* students* soheol district 
personnel* s^iool boerd ■enbere* and mtabers of the ooamnity, 
utilising the results of continuing research on effective 
education* can beet identify the eduoational goals* needs, end 
conditions of the oo— unity and develop and ij^lesent e basic 
education prograa that will provide excel lence. 

(2) To Met the goals set forth in this section* it is the intent 
and purpoee of the legislature to encourage iaprovement of 
Washington* a public school systen by returning nore control over 
the operetion of local education prografts to local districts 
through a program of pilot projects in sohool*based ttanageaent* 

This program gives direction* yet allowe flexibility for 

unique applications by local school districts- Here ere sobs 
sxaeplest ' 
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SjJiiS ^'^'^^ i^^!^" •tudanfa) haa id.ntifiad and 

dafinad tvalva eharactariatica of affactiva achoolat 

5' SiJSL^^L Poaitlira Laaming Cii«ata 

2. Strong Uadarahlp B- TIjm oa Task 

A 2? v*^*^*^ Curricuaiw Continuity 

4. High aspactation lo, Hulticultaral Bducatlon 

». Fraquant Motoring n, CoMinicatlon 

6, teriy tdantificstlon 12. turini /rf miUj 

tnvolTSMit 

r^S^^^If^ lUUaiar Baadi High School (1,054 studants *fith 
T-ii??^^^!^*''?**^"* -inority studanta) in Saattls is to 
™"»^"y •''•ctlva sthool praqtlcas and procaduraa to ba 
pilotad for tha 19S6*67 school yasn consult with tha COfiNOS 
corporation on raaaarch flndiaga frosi thalr 1985 atudy of 
M«arican Urban High SehoolSf provida sUf f training, plsnning 
tins and AavalopiMnt of nsnagaiiant praeticss. 

^"^^ District (15.451 studants) has idantifiad 
tha following datanaaants snd fsctors ss outlinsd in tha 
rasaarch of Clark. 1977 and Korthwaat Ragional Bducstion 
Laoorstory, I984t 

1. lj^*P*ot 6- Cohasivansss 

2. Truat 7. School Rsnawal 

3. I^provanant in aorala B. Caring 

4. Qpportonltias for input 9- Articulation of goals 

5. Continuous scadaaic and aipactations 
and sooisl gro«rth 10. A systasi of ravards 

and Incantivas 

At Fadaral Hsy High School (1,170 studanta) aetivitiss 
includa insarvlca training, pUn dsvalopnant basad upon 
furthar raaaarch (Citisana Bducation Caatar Horthwaat. 
Plarca, Foi, Mar^rgar, Caputo, Ooodlad). 

Xattla Palla School Matrict haa idantifiad tha following 
alaaanta aa iaportant affactiva achoola iaauaa for than. 

1- Bnvironaant (achool and cfaaauaity) 

2. Productivity 

3- Satiaf action lavala 

4. Organisational charaotariatlca 

5. KstaMlshad goals and objactivaa 

Kattla Palls School District haa a student population of 
950 in gradas K-12 sad raprasanta a consolidation of about 
tiftaan tiny diatricts. Although thasa individusl districts 
no longar axist, tha dasira for local control in dacision- 
Making is vary auch alive. Tha goal of this project la to 
develop effective daoieion-p^aking process to deal with the 
five itSBs listsd above. 



Concrete School District located in the Skagit Valley haa 
s student populstion of 587 in grades K-12. Tha projsct at 
Concrete Blementsry School (p-7; 343 studants) includsa the 
following actlvitieat training to help ataff function aa & 

•chool clinatei raviawing budgai, curriculum, 
ataffing and facilitiea. ^ ^ cuxiricuxum. 
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Aa inm%t^iQ9 progrui for tMc9Mr« to i«prov« currant lav«la 
of *aoftdMic aff ici«iioy mnA •ff«otiv« clM«roo« wina^cMnt" is 
uater^y in our atat*. nw la^islatura prowidad $1 million for 
Um oorrant bianaiu* andiag Jum 30« 19S7. thm two principlaa 
•ddraaaaa by this projaet wra bMic to the«a d««orib«d in v«rioua 
waya toy raaaar^iara of af factiva adiooia. Tha aiiating «odala 
toaiag uaad toy tha ptoqrmm arat 

1) Traittinq Itodal for Acadwdc Ifficiancy , Northiraat Ragioaal 
MtiOfttioiMil Latkoratosyr 

2) pfactiv Uaa of Ti— , tha Paatoody Cantar for Sffactiv« 
Taachingt and 

3) liohis^ing Bmcailancs Program , McRBL. 



Ones tHa atata fimda hava baan ashaaatad for thia progran* wa 
ara hopaful of finding othar raaouroaa for coatiiuiing thia 
activity for taadiara «ho hava not baon abla to participata and to 
huild upon tho program thaaa fanda hava oraatad* 

It ia cartainly claar that affaotiva achoola bacoma a roality 
Whan all aapacta of tha aohool anviroomant ara involvad in th« 
activity. To baoMa an affactiva abhool ia an aducationally 
changing procaaa, it ia not aoMthing that can ba lagialatad 
ovarnight* 

Bincaraly, 

Frank B« Brouillat 
Btata Suparintandaitt 
of Public laatruction 
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202/638-0200 



California State DEPARTMEr^ of Education 



444 N Capitol St , N W , Suite 2X4 ' Washington, D C 20001 



April 16, 1986 



Mr. Bruce Hunter 

Director of Federal & State Relations 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
Suite 379 

400 North Capitol Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

Dear Bruce: 

In reference to o ir discussion about the effective 
schools provisions in H.R. 4463, the California State 
Department of Education currently utilizes much of th2 
state "20%" portion of v^'^A Chapter 2 for school improve- 
ment activi*-ies such as 

Improving Academic Curriculum 

Instructional Services 

Staff Development 

tjducation Technology 
Student Preparation & School Climatj 
Parent Involvement 
Model Curriculum Standards 
School Improvement 
Curriculum Training 

California Literature Project 

History/Social Science 

Mathematics 
California Assessment Program 
Teacher Centers 

Higher Ed. /Business & Industry Community Articu- 
lation 

Please let me know _f you need additional information. 




Sincerely 



Miriam A. Kazanjian 
Federal Liaison Officer 



MAK: 
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MAJOR NEW YORK STATE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
ACTIVITIES SUPPORTSO BY ECIA CHAPTER 2 



In Mftrch 19B4, tht Stttt Board of RefentJ adopted the "Action Plan to Improve 
ElemenUry and Secondary Education Results in New York Stete" which if designed to 
improve the condition of teaching and learning In all schools in New Yoric State. The 
fundamental priority is to achieve the complimentary goals of excellence and equity 
in education. The Plan estot)lishef both enhanced st>uiderds ^or excellence in teaching 
and in student performance aa well as e school environment that ensures all students 
have Ut« epper tu wUy and the appropriate assistance they need to meet the new stendards. 
ECIA Chapter 2 20 parcent funds !n 1982-93 and 1983*84 helped support the reseereh. 
and planning ectivitles thet leed to the development of the Action Plen. 

The Regents have also provided, through the Plan, for increased nccountabflity for 
student success through the Comprehensive Assessment report (CAR)» The CAR provides 
Khool officials, parents, and the local community v^ith three-year turvi ^ta on all 
required statewide tests, along with information on attendance end retention rates for 
each school. Those ideitifled among the lowest perfquDlnt*^^^ 1" the Stete are eligible 
for technical asslstai^ce from the State Education Departm«ii« .s they develop 
comprehensive school improvement plans. Much of this intensive technical assistance 
Is being coordinated through the Effective Schools Consortium, supported in part by 
Chapter t 20 pareant ftmds. Major emphasis of cordtortiuni staff ectivitles is on 
edmiiitstrative training in tne plenning, supervision and evaluation of instructionel 
progranu; teecher motivetion end effectiveness^ the use of 'h**jlogy and instructional 
management systems} and leadership skills which will lead to the Improvement of pupil 
performance in basic skills* These ectivitles are very directly linked to the researh on 
effective schools. Nearly SSOO.OOfl of the 20 percent funds will be expended on these 
activities in 1986-87. 
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Critical to tha succtss of the Action Plan is up-to-date quality curriMM -nfloctlng 
claar laaming objactfvas. The Department has begun and wjU continue over the course 
of tha next saveral years, a comprehensive review and revision of State-recommended 
syllabi in critical academic subjects. A portion of the Department's curriculum 
development and supervision activities are supported by Chapter 2 20 percent funds. 
For 1988-ST, the Department anticipates spending approximately $2.0 million of the 
Chapter 2 funds for these activities. 

An easential ingredient In effective schools is an on-going process for monitoring 
aftd aaacssing pupil performance! both to identify students with special educational needs 
so that renedial instruction may be provided and to evaluate the effectiveness of 
curriculum materials and instructional strategies. In New York Sute, there !s an 
elamen ary basic skills competency test service (Pupil Evaluation Program)i at the 
secondary level, there is the program of Reftnts Competency Tests which all students 
are required to pass as a prerequisite for high school graduation. State Education 
Dopartment staff, supported by a combination of State monies and supplainental Chapter 
1 20 percent fUnds^ administer these two programs (amon|r others) statewide. Specific 
activitlee include? test development,, test scoring, maintaining statewide performance 
sttndardSt identifleation of studenU needing remediation and evaluation of local 
educational prograinsi. For r i-8r the^ Department anticipates expending approximately 
$1.4 million of 20 percent funds for these activities. 
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Alkansas 



DEPARTMENT of EDUCATION 



FEOeRAL PROGRAMS 
4 STATE CAPTOL MALL • UTTLE RCXX ARKANSAS 7220M021 • (501) 37M287 
TOMMY R VENTERS. D<f»ctor. Gtntral Education OMftorr 



March 24, 1986 



Nr. Arvin 61 one 
Coordinator, Chapter 2, ECIA 
olorado Depirtment of Education 
State Office Building 
201 E. Colfax Avenue 
Denver, CO 80203 

Dear Nr. 61 one: 

Please find enclosed a copy of the ess»?y on the effectiveness of Chapter 2 In 
Arkansas to which you referred In your meniorandum of February 27. If this Is 
not the kind of Information that Is needed, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
Roland A. Carperter 

Associate Director for Fedpral Programs 



RAC:1kc 
Enc. 
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IMPACT OF CHAPTER 2 IN ARKANSAS 



Tne evaluation data from school districts and participating private schools 
indicate that Chapter 2 has made a significant contribution to the Improvement 
of education In Arkansas. This Is evidenced by total participation of all 
school districts In one or more activities even though the grants to many lEAs 
are small. A prograr to Improve art education, funded as a state level 
activ ty, Involves all school districts and Interested private schools utilizing 
consultative services and Instructional guides to Improve teacher effectiveness 
and student learning. There are more expensive programs funded with Chapter 2 
funds such as a computer laboratory to Improve Instruction In mathematics that 
have been reported as being successful In the Improvement of student Earning. 
There are numerous examples of Chapter 2 support that reflect that Chapter 2 Is 
a popular program and that most LEAs and private schools consider It as a 
valuable rf source for meeting student needs. 

Arkansas Is one of many states that has sought to Improve education through 
legislative mandates Including teacher evaluation, staff development, 
e'.tabl1shment of educational cooperatives, strengthening accreditation standards 
and special student-centered activities such as the Governor's School for gifted 
and ta ented. Since Chapter 2 funds cannot be used to meet the new school 
accredltat on standards or other state mandated requirements, the program Is 
able to build and Improve upon a better educational foundation that has been 
created by the Initiatives. Subchapter B Is the most popular component of 
?JS activities or approximately 97 percent of all programs 

with jubchapt«rs A and C supporting 13 activities. PubMc and private school 
cooperation resulted In 38 percent participation of prWate school students. 

School districts and private schools used the flexibility feature of Chapter 2 
to improve their Instructional programs. School library services were Improved 
n 49 percent of the school districts and 57 percent chose to Improve* 
HSJrf ^ ?"4 available to students and teachers 

additional Instructional equipment and materials. Twenty-ieven percent of the 
school districts used funds to Improve Instruction In basic skills and to 
conduct staff development activities. 

School districts were provided a wide variety of services and better leadership 
as a result of using funds reserved for state level activities. These services 
were directed toward the Improvement of Instruction In art, science, foreign 
languages, mathematics, basic skills, improvement In fiscal and student 
accounting, and staff development to Improve teaching skills and Identification 
of learning problems In early childhood. These state leadership activities 
promoted a cln-t. • working relationship between the LEAs and the Department of 
Education. 
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SUttjCCT Ef fectlvenesg of Chapter 2 Program 



COMMONWCALTH Or ^CNN$V.VAMIA 

April 1986 



Richard K. Riley 

Chapter 2 Coordinator 

Maine Departaent of Education 

Cugene E. Urbanski 
Chapter 7 Coordinator 
Conaonwealth of Pennsylvania 



Arvin Blone 

Chairman, Chapter 2 Steering 

Conanittee 
Colorado Department of Education 



An overview of tha Chapter 2 monies for Pennsylvania indicates that 
of the approximately 85 ■lllion dollars received from 1982-83 through 
1985-8t, approxiaately 70 alli-ion dollars have been allocated to 501 
local districts and 29 lnt«r«ediate unita vhich ^ct on behalf of private 
school programs. Thia la 82.7 percent of the total nonies. 

Pennsylvania's 19S4-85 Chapter 2 evaluation showed that 96 percent 
of the expenditures reported were f >r prosrams under Subchapter B 
(Educational laprovevent) ; three percent were expended under Subchapter C 
(Special Pro-jects); and, one percent was expended under Subchapter A 
(Basic Sklllay. 

Within Subchapter Bp slaost h^lf of the expenditures (48 percent) 
vera for the purchase of Instructional equipoent such as ale ro computers, 
aonitora, printers, typewriters, calculators and other such equipment. 
The next greateat ir«« of expenditures (21 percent) was for instructional 
materials and school library resources. Sow typical purchaaes in this 
area included coaputar aoftware, library books and audio-visual materials. 

Program lapact : Instfuctional Equipaent 7 aillion dollars 

The greatest proportion (38 percent) of the funds for instructional 
equipaent were used for computer literacy programs. Equipoent was needed 
in all other discipline areas (other than a set computer literacy program) 
and that 84 psrcent of the funds were used to purchase computer hardwe^e. 

Program lapact ; Instruct ion.^1 Materials 1.4 aillion dollar' 

The greatest proportion (21 percent) cf the funds for instructional 
materials were used for science progrums. Computer literacy programs were 
a close second and accounted for 19 percent of the expenditures. Our data 
also shows that iwst subject areas benefited from the purchase of 
Instructional materials. 
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April 4. 1986 
Page 2 

Effectiveness of Chapter 2 Program 



Pronrw IiBpsct : School Library Resources 1.6 million dollars 

In the area of school library resources, most of the expenditures were 
for the purchase of books, computer software, and reference sets. 

Program Impact: Improvement In Local Educational Practices 1 2 million dollars 

The expenditure data for programs to improve local educational practices 
ahows that the largest proportion of funds (25 percent) were for programs In 
com«unlcatlona akllla. Reading programs were a close second and received 24.87 
percent of the funds. 

Attached to this report and excerpted from our 1984-85 Chapter 2 evaluation 
report are 10 endorsements from LEA's testifying to how Chapter 2 has impacted 
on achool programs. 

Pennsylvania achools also benefited directly from 20 percent state portion 
of the Chapter 2 allocation (7.3 percent) for a total over four years of 
apprC'Xlmately 6.6 Billion dollars. 

The greatest number of competitive grant projects as shown by our 1984-85 
data t#ere In the area of science and technology. Other subject areas included 
mathematics, language arts, social studies, health, library research, and 
kindergarten developmental schools. 

State level grants through a contract with the Educational Products 
Information Exchange (EPIE) provided services to schools for Instructional 
materials evaluation/information. 

4 

Also through the state's 20 percent pottlon, schools were provided assistance 
to plan anH organize school programs and services, management, personnel 
development, coamunlty staff Involvement and non-dlstrlct support services. 

Finally, 10 percent of the state's 20 percent was used for State Based 
Chapter 2 Supported Technical Assistance Services to schools. Over t jur years, 
Pennsylvania expended 8.4 million dollars for these technical servxcps. Including 
direct administration of the program. There were 41 full time equivalent 
employees in the Chapter 2 program for technical services and administration. 

In conclusion, Chaptei 2 monies have had a substantial impact on local 
districts and private schools in helping them cope with tecnnological changes bv 
providing them with materials, equipment, staff development, and technical assistance 
from the state level specialists. 

However, an Advisory Committee member, Henry Hermanowicz , Dean, College of 
Educati'n, Penn State University, cautions bv stating that "we should not assume 
that our state assessment of program and project effectiveness actually measures 
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April 4. 1986 
Page 3 

bffectlveness of Chapter 2 Program 



any aubstantive changes in the qualicy of schooli.ig and /or scudencs* educadonal 
d«velop«enc aa a reault of the Act. The self assessments ana testimonials che 
atate agency has received from funded dlatrlcts are bounu to be high whether 
such projecta h^ve or have not directly lupacted on Improving practices or 
■eaeurable reaulta In vhat students learn." 



P.S. Unfortunately, at this time. I »« not able to forward you the final report 
of our Chapter 2 evaluation. When It returm f rom fhe duplicating services* 
I will forward each of you a copy to substantiate the above data. 
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EDUCATION IS EVERYONE S FUTURE 
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im North Fif«tStTMt_^ 
SpnngficM. iliinois 62777 
217/7B2'4321 



DATE: March 27, 1986 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Arvin Blome. Chalnnan 

National ECIA, Chapter 2 Steering Connittee 

FROM: Janes H. Mendenhal^j^ 

SUBJECT: Illinois ECIA, Chapter 2 Program Sunmary 



Per your request of February 27, 1986, enclosed is a summary of Illinois' 
ECIA, Chapter 2 Program. If you have questions, please contact Warren 
Lionbcrger or me at 217/782-3810. 



CIWCMD HnM 

312/1*^2220 



f<t%t Btrk •no Trini tuiUma 
Su)W214 i23Sou(h lOtnSirMt 
Ml Vmrton Nhno* 62164 
AIB/242 
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ILLINOIS ECIA. CHAPTER 2 PROGRAM SUMMARY 



In FY 85, the Illinois State Board of Education received an ECIA, Chapter 2 
Grant Award of $21,202,762. Of this grant, $16,926,290 (80t} was awarded to 
LCAs through a fonnila distribution with $4,240,572 ( 201) being retained by 
the sUte for technical assisUnce (2.4 1*1 lion), local granting activities 
($70o'o0oj°" prograa) and the -eMinder for program wnageMnt 

Illinois with 1,005 school districts includes a broad spectrua of 
educational settings fro* large urban education centers to $m11 rural 
districts. In spite of this diversity, there is overwhelMing support froa 
Illinois school officials (local md sUte) for the current Chapter 2 
progran. 

A niaber of factors art contributing to satisfaction with the progran. 
Perhaps aost ii^ortant aaong these factors is the ease of adRinistration 
both for the Sutc Education Agency and for local school districts. The SEA 
sutwits a siapVe three year application which provides for ease of 
distribution of funds to local school districts and flexibility to respond 
to state level educational needs and priorities. At the local level, during 
recent Bonitoring activities conducted by SBE staff, district officials have 
expressed enthusiasa for the prograa, especfilly citing the siiii.'- 
application process reducing the adtinistrative burden and the flexibility 
provided through reduction in categorical restraints. Private schools have 
also indicated their satisfaction with the prograa ond enjoy a high level of 
cooperation with public school districts in the actailnistration of the 
Chapter 2 prograo. 

A J a result of program flexibility in the Chapter 2 legislation, local 
school districts have been conducting systematic evaluations resulting in 
the identification of local needs whlct^ for the aost part, correspond with 
state and national priorities. The SUte Education Agency has also used 
this program flexibility to provide a variety of direct technical assistance 
efforts to school districts, to conduct a co^>et1t1ve grant prograa which 
responds to both state and local needs, and to offer leadership activities 
in Mi^y curricular areas. 

In FY 85, ECIA, Chapter 2 fornula applications were processed for 999 public 
local education agencies and 1,105 nonpublics. There were 1,826,737 public 
school students and 315,275 private, nonprofit school students receiving 
services through the prograa. 

In addition to foraula grants, the Illinois State 8oard of Education 
conducts a coapetitive p;^graH with a portion of the funds statutorily 
reserve for state agency use. In FY 85, $700,000 funded 19 Educational 
laprovewent Grants. These grants provided services to 71 ,110 
publ ic/nonpubl ic students and 2,370 publ ic/nonpubl ic teacher and/or 
aitainistrators. In addition, $300,000 funded seven Area Local Assistance 
Grants to conduct area nini-grants supporting United highly topical 
activities having iapact on specific populations (students, teachers, 
adninistrators, etc.) both public and ncnpublic within their respective 
area. Of the 312 mini grants funded during FY 85, services were provided to 
574,804 publ ic/nonpubl ic students and 41,431 publ ic/nonpubl ic school staff. 
An additional $100,000 funded 5 special projects that responded to emerging 
state and/or local needs. 



School laproveaent Activities were provided through technical assistance and 
leadership developaent. More than 5,800 district contacts were aade in the 
delivery of infornation, resource materials, curriculum assessaent and 
planning of staff developaent services. Leadership was provided to develop 
the Illinois Princijials Acadwy a Statewide Cowputer Technology Consortia 
and the niinois quaiT^Scftools Index . 

In addition, SEA staff r<is ponded to more than 16,000 requests for assistance 
in curricular areas with heavy emphasis in basic skills and arts and 
huaani ties. 
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Department of Education 



State of Florida 




TALL A H Allt S I 




B.NM(MV 

lorMaueaoNOou 



April 3, 1986 



Dr. Arvin C. Blome 
Assistant Comnissioner for 

Federal Relations ft 

Instructional Services 
Stat 3 Departaient of Education 
201 East Co) fax 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Oeai^ Arvin: 

In response to your nemorandun dated February 21, 1986 I am 
enclosing a description of one of Florida's chapter 2 programs 
that we would like to share. 

Please let me know if you wish additional information. 
Sincerely, 




Enclosure 
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DUVAL COUNTY 
CHAPTER 2 
CaiLOREM ANC GKIEF 



Tht rtctnt sp«ct ahuttlt ditMttr htt hlghllghctd cht nttd to be prepared co 
Mtite scudanc* with acctptiag and adjusting co grief. Children txperience 
gritf froB a wlda virUcy of ctuMt: dtttb of • f tally aeab«r; detch of « 
ftlloir ttndMt; discord in cht bom; aovlng co • new school, ttc. 

Ths Duv«l County School Board (Jackaonrllls, Florida) rtcognistd chia aetd 
and usad Oiapttr 2 funds to contract with ths Jacksonvills Ho ics co train 
a guidancs coimaa'^r in aach High School to dsal with childran snd grisf. 
Ths objsctivas of cha projsct ars: 

1. To incraasa tha swaranass of school parsonnsi about ths lapse c 
of griaf on chUdran, ai^haaising its affscta on school bshsvior 
and parforaaacs. 

2. To train school psrsonnal to rscognlss nonal bsbavior in children 
who hmy suffsrad s rscsnc loss and to iapIsMnt cschniquss co 
balp thaaa childran progxaas toward baalthy adjustaant of ths loss. 

3. To racofBiss babanrlors in chUdraa scUl anciabsrtd by a Isss 
raeaac loss and to laplsaaat tschaiquas to usisc chaa coward a 
baalthy raaolution. 

4. To aaka adaptatloss in tha achool anrironaant on an individual 

u ^.J^i^^^ " child's pbaaaa of grisf that will enhsncs 
tha Ukalihoo^ of snccaas la school. 

5. To pro wl4a support aad coping scracagiaa for grirrlng childran 
through iadlTidual. naU group, and paar counaaling mcsrvsncioos. 

6. To proTlds chUdran with s daapar understanding of loss, snabling 
thSB to draw upon tbair own rsaourcss whsn assdsd. 

For anra iafoxaatlon contact: 

Mr. Hayna Largant 

Florida Dapartaaat of Education 

(904) 4g6^547 

Mr. David Brown 

IHiral County School Board 

(904) 390-2186 
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Foreword 



The Stale Board of Education is pleased to present "Bettor Education for Michigan 
Citizens: A Bluepnnt for Action, " a plan to improve education in Michigan which 
emphasizes equity as well as excellence 

As wfe M.iprove our educational programs to achieve excellence, public policy and 
school cunrrculunn must be designed to meet the needs of the vast numbers of 
children, youth and adults whose needs have not been met by existing programs and 
policies. The State Board of Education believes that excellence and equitv must be 
the basis for developing educational reform. 

In order for this plan to work, it will require the cooperation of educators, parents, 
citizens, students, local sclxx)l boards, business, industry, and all levels of gov ».n- 
ment Educational excellent*) is a cntical need for all citizens and for the future 
econonic and cultural growth of our great state. Everyone has an important stake in 
nraking this action plan successui. 

Speaal thanks are extended to Dr. Phillip E Bunkel, Supenntendent of Public 
listruction. and his staff for their support in developing this document 



A ^proved January 11,1 984 

First printing. January, 1984 
Second printing: Mi>i-ch, 1984 
Third pnnting May, 1984 
Fourth pnnting October, 1984 
Fifth printinp December, 1984 
Sixth pnnting. July, 1985 




Norman Otto Stockmeyer, 3r 
President 
State Board of Education 
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Preface 



Tfie Michigan ConsMution states: 

Leadership and general supb, vision over all public education, including 
adult education and instructionai programs in state institutions, except as to 
institutions of Ngher educatK>n granting baccalaureate degrees, is vested 
in a State Board of Education, ft sfiaK serve as tfis general planning and 
coordinating body for all public education, including fvgher educatnxi, and 
stiail advise the Legislature as to the financial requirements in connection 
therewith. 

—Article VIII, Section 3, Michigan Constitution. 

Michigan has a nch history of education leadership In the last decade and a half, 
stp*e-level resources have been developed to assist schools in improving and pro- 
gramming for preschoolers through aduts. Student expectations have been devel- 
> oped for the essential skills of communication, social studies, science, fine arts, health 
and physical education, and mathematics. 

The Michigan Educational Assessment Program, which was one of the first 
statewide testing efforts in the nation, tests every 4th, 7th, and 10th grade student in 
reading and mathematics yearly, and tests students on a sampling basis in these 
other essential skills. 

The State Board of Education has identified and evaluated numerous school 
improvement processes, classroom management techniques, programs in curricular 
aieas, and professional devetopment. New kindergarten-through-adult program 
standards, building-level improvement processes, and cooperative efforts with busi- 
.less and industry are being pikjt-tested or implemented cun-ently throughout the 
state. 

Because of this history, the State Board of Education is in an unique position to 
guide Michigan toward further improving education for the future "Bluepnnt" is a ^ 'an 
whi:h the State Board of Education has devetoped to marshal the vanous im- 
provements that have been highlighted in the many national repons on school 
excellence. 

The plan was developed after the extensive review and discussion of these natonal 
reports and receiving comments from educators and ahzbns in Michigan. The content 
IS based upon those reviews as well as the Michigan High School Commission study, 
recommendation from study committees in the areas of technology, mathematics and 
science, foreign language, and certification; a Department of Education statewide 
public opinion sun/ey, research findings, the overall authority which the State Board 
has for dealing with specfic issues, and the vanous options or alternatives available to 
the Board 

Although the vanous national reports have highlighted excellence, the State Board 
of Education's Bluepnnt for Action emphasizes equity as well as excellence The 
State Board of Education recoonizes the many societal factors that influence educa- 
tional achievement and is compelled to stress that equity and educational opportunity 
must be major considerations in improving education. 
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I. Principles of Educational 
Improvement 

The State Board of Education used four key pnnciples in developing specific 
recommendations 

Improving Learning 

ThP DbvKHis shoulo not be overlooked The major responsibility of schools should 
oe student learning In the past decade alone the body of knowledge has exploded 
Schools shoukj concern themselves with a broad spectrum of knowledge, skills and 
attitudes which students need to reach their greatest potential to lead productive and 
^tisfying lives. 

Curriculum standards can and must t>e improved. Basic skills, new technology 
including computers, end profiaency in a second language are among the areas on 
which curnculum improvement should be focused Performance standards shuukj be 
set to ensure equity and excellence for all students 

There must be greater effort to ensure that areas of education which deserve 
special attention, receive it, including preschool education, middle schools, programs 
for speaal populations, vocational education, an articulation between high school 
and postsecondary institutions But educators alone cannot strengthen curnculum 
standards There must be a partnership of atizens, parents, teachers, administrators, 
and students working together for better education for Michigan citizens 



Creating a Learning Environment 

Loftv wJucational aims are useless without a healthy learning atmosphere Four- 
teen o. ^he last fifteen Gallup Polls of the public's attitude toward public schools cite a 
lack of discipline as the pnmary problem facing our schools Attention to issues of 
absences, school climate, discipline, homework, class S'ze, and time on task will help 
create a uetter learning environment Most of these efforts can be achieved in a 
coordinated way by the State Board of Education and local school boards at little r r no 
new cost 

At the same time, praise is as necessary as cnticism Just as weaknesses should 
be tackled, exemplary schools and outstanding teachers in the state should be 
spotlighted through school excellence committees of students, parents, staff and 
Citizens 



Strengthening tlie Profession 

Michigan's teachers and ac'nmnistrators must be provided every pportunrty to 
review and improve their pro'^osional skills and to acquire new knowledge if they are 
realistic?* 'ly expected to meet the growing demands of the infoiTnation explosion, 
mandatej educational programs, and rising expectations for schools New policies 
should cover short-range issues of middle school teachers and administrators' certifi- 
cation, and loans and grants to prosper^ve teachers, and longer-range issues relating 
to teacher preparation, career ladders t . teachers, and improving teachers' salaries 

1 
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Delivering Educational Services 

PuNic school enrollmenl has declined dunng the last decade Of a total o? 571 
school distncts. 175 have enrollments of less than 1 ,000 In fact. 40 of these distncts 
have 150 or fewer students A structure must be established so that all students in 
Michigan public schools can have access to a quality educational program 

Each of the recommendations within this "Bluepnnt" will fall »nto one of these four 
principles In addition, each recommendation is grouped under one of three 
categones 

SECTION A. Recommendations to Local and Intermediate School Distncts. 
SECTION B Recommendations to the Governor and Legislature, and 
SECTION C. Recommendations to Institutions of Higher Education 
This approach is adopted for histoncal, legal, and practical reasons Michigan's 
tradition and constitution give each of the three groups important roles to lulfill in 
education, and any education reform effort must be addressed to each and all of 
them, In addition, the "Bluepnnt" contains the policy actions that thw State Board of 
Education will take on its own 

The "Bluepnnt" also is based on the assumption that time, planning, and money 
considerations will require that many of the recommendations be phased in over a 
penod of four years In keeping with Michigan's successful history of each segment of 
the educational enterpnse carrying out its mandate within the role assigned to it, the 
State Board of Education is relying on the traditional goodwill and sound judgment of 
local school distnct hoards to adopt and shape these recommendations to fit best their 
schools 

Alter the four-year penod. the State Board will examine the status of the recom- 
mendations, and, if needed, will recommend further steps for local and intermediate 
boards and institutions It may be necessary for the State Board of Education to 
reouest the Governor and Legislature to consider requinng add tional steps. 
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II. Recommendations 



SECTION A. 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
LOCAL AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Planning for School Improvement 



No matter how good the ideas for improvement, a speaf ic, logical plan is necessary 
to carry out changes in a school district. Some changes can be made fairly quickly, 
others require detailed evaluation by many people within the school system and 
communiiy, indiiding parents, students, tMJSiness. industry, tabor and other groups 
There should be a regular review of a district's progioms to antapate problems and 
any needed changes. 

RECOMMENDATION 1, The State Board of Education recommends that every 
local school board develop a long-range (3-5 years) School Improvement Plan using, 
as a base, the Standards of Quality Document being developed by the State Board of 
Education. Students, teachers, administrators, parents and other otizens should be 
involved in the development of the plan. The School Improvement Plan would include 
processes to: 

• Develop Individual Learning Plans to identify, plan, and evaluate t^o educational 
needs of each student. No two students are idei itical Eac. i deserves a tailored 
program. The use of Individual Learning Plans is already in practice throughout 
Michigan for special education and adult education pupils 

• Ensure basic student academic and career corripetenoes and encourage the 
maximum use of resources to help prepare all youth for career jobs throut,. < the 
use of Employability Development Plans. 

• Review textbooks and other instructional material period cally, provide adequate 
resources for purchases, and establish >licies for students' use of textbooks 
Too many textbooks oontinuo to be used long after the, are outdated in temns of 
knowledge and awarenesf of today's ethnic, cultural and gender contnbiitions. 
Mchigan law requires that students be given free textbooks, but budget prob- 
lems have led some schools to prohibit pupils from taking textbooks home. 

• Assist all school staff in providing instrucbon and in setting higher expectatons 
for students of special populations, such as the gifted and talented, compensa- 
tory educabon, minority groups, bilingual and migrant, and the handicapped 
High expectations are a key component of student success. 

• Ensure that students in adufi education programs have equal access to instruc- 
tional equipment facilities, resources, and supplies. More and more adults need 
and want to complete or continue thetr education, espeaally to help them find 
new occupations or advancement in tf>eir current jobs. 

• Describe the absenteeism situation m the district and make provisions for reduc- 
ing absenteeism and m-school truancy. Both the National Commission on Ex- 
ceNenoe and Michigan Commission on High Schools have recommended that 
kx:al school distnct boards adopt attendance pohaes with dear i,icentives and 
sanctions to reduce time k>st. 

• Reduce dropouts. The State Board of Fducation will adopt a model polny on 
student absences for consideration by kx:al distnct boards and devetop a plan to 
l elp districts lower the dropout rate and improve school attendance. 
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• Develop aiiernative programs for disruptive students and develop procedure > u 
cooperate with community agencies to help reduce and prevent discipline 
problems 

• Use classroom management techniques to support positive learning environ- 
ments, and adoption of a code of student conduct, including a process for 
informing and helping parents and students understand the code of conduct 
Both the Michigan and National Commissions have recommended that codes be 
set which are fair, explicit, and are enforced cor^sistently as one way to increase 
productive learning time 

• Adopt a policy on homework, including how it is assigned, monitored, made 
meaningful, graded, and returned to students The pol .nould deal with mak- 
ing 3xtbooks available to all students for homework and should provide for a 
learning environment at school for students to receive help and complete their 
homework Sixty-nine percent of the Michigan public favored an increase in the 
amount of high school homework 

• Increase the quantity and effective use of instructional time available to students 

• Assess and monitor how time is "'located ano used within the classroom and the 
school The assessment should be based on the btate Board of Education's 
Standards of Quality document 

• Review class size as related to current research and establish class sizes which 
would allow for the nature and degree of specta' student needs within the regular 
classroom (disadvantaged, bilingual, handicapped, gifted, etc ) 

• Establish prepnmary education programs and support the availability of pro- 
grams to all 3-5 year olds 

• Review library ar>d media facilities available to students to provide the resources 
to aid learning 



High School Graduation Requirements 

Michigan has had a long, accepted tradition of local control over school programs 
and has instituted few state requirements 'or high school graduation Each local 
district should continue to have junsdiction o,er its curriculum, but it seems clear now 
that the time hi come to ensure that every student, no matter in which distnct he or 
she lives, h£s an equal chance to learn the demanding skills necessary for today's 
and tomorrow's world Sun/eys of both the Michigan public and of Michigan high 
school principals show strong support for several graduation requirements 

RECOMMENDATION 2. The State Board of Education recommends to local 
boards of education that they require all students to complete 

• Four years of communication skills, including reading, grammar, literature, writ- 
ing, speaking, listening, and critica' thinking. Of the Michigan public sun/eyed, 
83 percent favored requinng four years of high school English 

• Two years of mathematics including at least one course covenng algebraic 
concepts In spite of recent increases in mathematics and computer-science 
enrollments, half of ail high school graduates have taken no mathematics or 
science beyond the 1Dth grade 

• Two years of science, including both biological and physical science 

• Three years of social studies, including government, history, economics, cultural 
and ethnic studies, geography, law-related studies, and cntical thinking 

• Two years or more in one or a combination of the following areas (1) lOreiQn 
language, (2) fine or performing arts, or (3) vocational education or practical arts 

• One year of health and/or physical education 

4 
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• One-half year of "hands-on" computer education Although almost no computer 
courses are required for graduation, 28 percent of Michigan students take a 
cour se, and 86 percent of the Michigan public surveyed favored requinng a 
course m computer saence/Iiteracy. 

RECOMMENDATION 3. The State Board of Education recommends to local 
school boards that students who plan to go to a four-year college or university be 
encouraged to study the following: 

• One additional year of mathematics, making a total of triree years, including 
algebra, geometry, advanced algebra, and tngonometry, 

• One additional year of saence, making a total of three years, including biology, 
chemistry, and physics; and 

• At least two years of a foreign language 

RECOMMENDATION 4. The State Board of Education recommends that kxal 
school boards develop alternative programs with a strong support service component 
(counsekxs, soaal workers, psych -^ists, and attendance personnel) to address the 
different levels of student achievement and personal devek>pment. The support 
service component should include career education and a process for devetoping 
empk>yah(lity skills. 

RECOMMENDATION 5. The State Board of Education recommends that stu- 
dents be provided a complete list of course offenngs necessary for entry into vanous 
occupations. 



Performance Standards 

Evaluations shoukj be reliable indicators of a student's readiness for further study, 
not simply automatically stamped passports to higher levels. The grading process 
also should pinpoint the need tor remedial work At the beginning of schooling, 
parents should be informed of the performance standards that the school distnct has 
established for their children. These standards shoukl be clearly defined so that there 
will be an understaiKling by parents, students, and teachers of the performance 
expectations. The Michigan Commission on High Schools' survey found that 
77 percent of the schools reported having no miriimum competency-testing program 
wnich students are required to pass to move to another grade or to graduate, and the 
Michigan public opinion sun/ey showed 97 percent of the public favored requinng 
students to pass reading and r^r^iematics tests in order to graduate. 

RECOMMENDATION 6. 1ne State Board of Education recommends that \oca\ 
school distncts establish wntten student performance standards for use in parent 
reporting and as promotion and graduation cntena Alternative support programs 
should be available for students who are unable to meet the standards 



Instructional Time 

Common sense suggests, and major research clearly indicrtes, that the more time 
spent on an academic task, the higher the likelihood of success State law now 
requires school districts to provide at least 18C days with 900 hours of classroom 
instruction, but many educators recall that 200 days of instruction was more common 
20 years ago According to the National Commission on Excellence, in other industn- 
alized Gountnes it is not unusual for academic high school students to spend 8 hours a 
day at school, 220 days per year In the United States, by contrast, the typical school 
day IS SIX hours and the school year is 180 days 

5 
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RECOMMENDATION 7. The State Board of Education recommends that every 
school distnct 

• Operate senior high schools with a class day compnsed of a minimum of six 
classes of 50 minutes each Forty-ftve percent of the Michigan public surveyed 
favored a seven-hour day 

• Operate middle schools and junior high schools a six-clock-hour instructional 
day 

• Provide a school year of 200 days, at least 190 days of which should be for 
instruction Ten days should be scheduled for professional development and 
recordkeeping No more than five days shoukj be deducted without makeup time 
because of severe weather ("snow days") This recommerxlation couU be 
phased in over a four-year penod. (The State Board will recommerxl that the 
Governor and Legislature adopt legislation to require these changes in the 
school year and to increase state funding of the irKreased length.) 

• Revise staff salanes >n relation to the increased ni mber of days of the school 
year 

Proficiency in a Second ioinguage 

RECOMMENDATION 8. The State Board of Education recommends that every 
school district: 

. • Develop foreign language programs at the elementary level to enable students to 
acquire or maintain knowledge and skills m language(s) other than English, 
consistent with personal expenences, interests, and talents 

• Devetop foreign language program goals and objectives based on communica- 
tions, global understanding, and foreign language proficiency 

Salaries 

RECOMMENDATION 9. The State Board of Education recommends that every 
school distnct increase teachers' salanes to attract the bnghtest and best indn/iduals 
into the teachrng profession. The average teacher salary in Michigtin in 1983 was 
$23,965, the sixth highest in the nation, just as the average family income in Michigan 
was third hig*^est in the nation In the Michigan poll, 70 percent favored employing 
teachers on an 1 1 -month basis and 56 percent favored increasing teacher pay 
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SECTION B. 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
THE GOVERNOR AND LEGISLATURE 



High School Graduation Requirements 

The S^ale Board of Education shall monitjr the implementation of guKlelines for 
high school graduation requirements, and, i: the guidelines are not met by 1988, shall 
seek uuthonty from the Governor and Logislature to mandate high school Graduation 
requirements. ^ 

Instructional Time 

RECOMMENDATION 1. For action now, the State Board of Education recom- 
mends to the Governor and the Legislature that local school distncts be required to 
provide a school year of 200 days of which at least 19C days must be for instruction 
Ten days should be schedulso for professional development and recordkeeping No 
mce than frve days should be deducted because of severe weather This recom- 
mendation could be phased in over a penod of up to four years. It also is recom- 
mended that state funding be increased as a condition of lengtliemng the school year 

Special Programs 

Care must be taken to ensure that special needs and special groups are not 
overlooked in the desire to provide every Michigan child with a sound grounding in 
basic skills Excellence is sought, but not at the pnce of excluding either those who 
need help the n. >st or those who have special talents 

RECOMMENDATION 2. The St*-.e Board of Education recommends that the 
Governor and Legislature appropnate funds for special programs for 

• Model gifted and talented programs based on State Board of Education- 
approved program plans. In the 1982 Michigan Education Poll, 42 percent of 
those sun/eyed felt not enough emphasis was beir.g given toward programs for 
gifted and talented students. 

• Preschool-age chiWren having special needs (disadvantaged, bilingual, gifted) 
For some children, kindergarten is already too late to begin giving help Vanous 
studies in Michigan and elsewhere indicate that preschool programs can improve 
d-.ildren's achievements and reduce the need for their later assign.THnt in spe- 
cial, more costly programs (State law already requires intensive preschool 
services for handicapped children who need them ) 

• The development of instructional programs in elementary schools which would 
be based on goals of communicatiori, global understanding, and foreign- 
language proficiency. Children can begin learning a new language «,Td respect 
for vanous cultures most easily at elementary ages 

• New technological equipment such as computers, and updating existing equip- 
ment in general and vocational programs 

Assessment of Performance 

School oisi.-'cts will need technical help in developing the recommended perform- 
ance standards fo. studants Similar assistance already is being given schools 
through the existing statewide Michig-n Educational Assessment Program, which 
tests 4th', 7th-, and lOth-grade pupils annually on reading and mathematics 
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RECOMMENDATION 3. The State Boa-d of Education recommends that the 
Qovomor and Legislatura increase funds to the Educational Assessment Program to. 

• Establish a state-tevel Assessment Sennoe Center which would assist local 
school districts in the development and implementation of competency tests; 
and. 

• Explore increasing the scope of the statewide assessment testing beyond read- 
ing and mathematics to a periodic, every-pupil acsessment in other subjects, 
such as science and writing, to be determined by the State Board of Education. 

ProftMioral Davelopintnt 

It ie foolhardy to expect students to achieve their best if their teachers are not 
themselvee among the best and brightest. Yet, national and Michigan studies show 
the most promising young people seldom plan to erner teacNng. Among those who do 
teach, many say that if they had to do it over, they would not choose teaching as a 
prdessioa Others are now required to teach in subfects or levels for which they have 
NtnespecHlc training. More must be done to encourage the most able young people to 
consider teaching and to help those already in the field. 

RECOMMENDATION 4. The State Board of Education recommends that the 
Governor and Legislature provide professional development funds to: 

• Upcjte and retrain teachers and administrators in science, mathematics, com- 
munication and oomputer sidlls, new technologies, and in the skills to assess the 
needs of adults in vocational education programs. 

• Establish teacher training centers. 

• Amend the School Code of 1976 to aHow school districts to grant sabbatical 
leaves to teachers after five years of sen^ rather than the sevon years required 
under the present statutes. With the rapid increase in knowledge, many teachers 
now need to consktor taking time off af*er shorter periods of teaching to 
spend full time upgrading their skills and knowledge. 

Structure 

Large tocal school districts and intermediate school districts shoukl serve as "re- 
gk)nal learning centets" offering or coordinating advanced high school courses which 
other k)cal dtotricts do not provide on their own. 

Some k)cal and intermediate district? have neither the population nor funds to offer 
such programs. There also are still some primary districts whch are too smaN to offe*- 
a high school program of any kind, much less a diversified one whk:h serves the 
needs of an students. 

RECOMMENDATION $. The State Board of Education recommends that the 
Governor and Legislature enact iegislatkm on the education structure to: 

• Reorganize intermediate school districts, defining their future rotes, and prcvkJ- 
ing for stable and adequate funding. 

• Provide incentives to k>ca\ school districts (hat reorganize. 

• ProvMe ^nds to construct or rer>ovate, on a pik>t basis, existing unused buildings 
for joint area vocational educational/academic facilities in areas of the state now 
devoNj of coftiprehensive vocational education or comprehensive academic 
offerings. 
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Section C. 



RECOMMENDATIONS TO 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Michigan's 29 community colleges and 13 four-year stale colleges and universities 
have vital roles in educational reform, both in directly educating students and in 
training the loachers who will carry out today s and tomorrow's education programs 
The State Board of Education may make recommendations on college admission 
standf rds, but final authonty rests with the governing board of each institution 

RECOMMENDATION 1. The State Board of Education recommends that col- 
leges and universitttes. 

• Require two years of foreign language instruction or denrjonstrated proficiency for 
admission or graduation (Students should be allowed to meet * ns requirement 
at either the high school or college level, in line with the rf ^mmerxiations 
elsewhere to local school boards.) 

• Develop alternative programs with a strong sen/ice component (counselors, 
social workers, psychologists, and attendance personnel) to help students at 
different levels of achievement and personal development It does little good to 
encourage minonty students and others who may have special needs to seek a 
college education if they are not offered the help needed to stay in classes 

• Implement poliae^ to ensure equal access to all services and programs without 
discrimination or. the oasis of race, color, religion, national origin or ancestry, 
gender, mental status, of hanaicap 

RECOMMENDATION 2. The State Board of Education is directing the State 
Supenntendent to work with colleges, universities and others to develop a plar of 
action to implement the recommendations of the Joint Task Force on Minonties 
Females, and Handicappers in Michigan's Colleges and Universities 

RECOMMENDATION 3. The State Board of Education is directing the State 
Supenntendent to develop a olan to improve coordination between and among 
educational programs at all levels 
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III. Stste Board of Education 
Actions and Directions 

The State Board ol Education can take many steps through its policies and actions 
by directing the State Superintendent and the Depnitment of Education staff to initatc 
changes and to support the recommendations to local school txwrds. the Governor 
and Legislature, and the colleges and universities. 



High School Graduation Requirements 

The State Board of Education shall strengthen high school graduation requirements 
by: 

• Providing assistance to local school districts on the implementation of guidelines 
for high school graduation requirements. 

• Gathering data from local school districts on the implementation of guidelines for 
high school graduation requirements and on enrollment in courses. 

• Monitoring the implementation of high school graduation requirements to assure 
that thef d is flexit)illty within the frameworic of equity to allow all students to meet 
their maxifnum learning potential. 

• Monitoring the implementation of guidelines for high school graduation require- 
ments and enrollment; and, if the requirement is not met 1 988, seek authonty 
from the Qovema and the Legislature to mp'viate high school graduation 
requirements. 



Textt>ool( and instructionai Materiais 

The State Board of Education shall improve the quality of textt)ooks t}y: 

• Estat)ltshing a texttx)ok and instructional matenal center for training and 
evaluation. 

• Expanding the textbook study process for periodic review of textt)ooks and 
instnjctional materials from a variety of sut)ject areas. Practiang teachers and 
other experts shou^i be used in the study process. 

• As&Miiig local siai^w in assessing instructional matenals, including computer 
software, through regK> ^1 training. 

• E8tat)li8hing a set of standt:^ for science and laboratory equipment in elemen- 
tary and secondasv srhooH 

• Establishing standards for disposable toxic waste in elementary and secondary 

SdOOlS. 

• ^f^^l^O ^ cieannghouse for textbooks. 

• Disseminating the findings of the revia s to textbook publishers for use in 
preparing future revisions of the textbooks. 

• Facilitating oommunk^abon between educators and textbook publishers dunng 
revisk)n and prior to the publk:ation of new textbooks. 



Job Training 

The State Board of Educatk>n shall foster job training by: 

• Encouraging a partnersNp between schools, business, industry, and labor to 

dovakip programs to improve student skills and attitudes for career fobs and to 

tecale resources to help stimulate such efforts. 
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Special Populations 

The State Board of Education, recognizing special populations, shall 

• Create summer institutes to meet the r^eeds of low achieving students with 
special emphasis on language and mathematics skills 

• Develop niarr to eliminate illiteracy and underachievement for the youth and 
ar<-jlts ot Michigan geared to speafic populations with high incidence of illiteracy 

• Adopt a policy to encourage local educational agencies to modify their curnculum 
and related policie? to provide • -national education at earlier grades 

• Develop a total plan for the ; " .ion of area skills centers and programs in the 
entire state so that all students will have access to such facilities and programs 



Class Size 

The State Board of Education shall 

• Direct the Sta»« Supenntendent to make r commendations strengthening the 
State School Ak. Act regardmg pupil-teacher ratios 

• Direct the Superintendent to collect data to analyze pupil-teaching teacher ratios 
where ^'assroom aides are available 



T jcher Preparation and Certification 

Thr State Board of Education shall 

• Review recommendations from the Certification Code Study Commission re- 
garding certification of teachers of the eariy adolescent in middle schools and 
certification of school administrators. 

• Develop standards of quality for approval and penodic review of teacher educa- 
tion prograr.s 

• Review the use of the continuing educ; n units as partial fulfillment of require- 
ments toward continuing certification 

• Encourar;e the upgrading of skills of CL" r y-assigned middle school teachers 
in the subjects to which they are a^.sis^* - and in the education of the early 
adolescent Credit for these activnes snould granted toward contmuinq 
certifi '^tion 

• Direct :he Certification Code Siudy Commission to recommend certification 
standards tc the State Board of Education which require middle and *iigh school 
teachers tc be certified in a ,ontent area and to recommend standards for the 
certification of . die school teachers 

• Direct the Certh,.ation Code Study Commission to include certification of voca- 
tional education teac - in their study and recommendations 

• Direct the Certification Code Study Commission to address developmental par- 
enting education as a requirement for all teac^'ers 

• Supp rt federal legislation to provide financial incentives for prospective 
teachers and direct the State Supenntenvie it to work wi<h the Michigan congres- 
sional delegation towaro such legislation, 

• Conduct a "comparable worth" study of school employee classifications to 
help determine if school employees a jei.io paid equitably for cor.parable work 
acne in other professions and fields 
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ProfMtional bevelopment 

The State Board of Education sh^l: 

• Establish an education&l leadership academy which v.**'* y^i'^t x^tinuing ^tduca- 
tion units for future use in certification for joth potent^; :;nd pr ig 
adniinistrBtors. 

• Revise currsm administrative rules to grant contnuing education umts j 
certification through Board-approved professional developmei^it programs for 
both teachers and administrators. 

• Encourage the upgrading of skills through professional development of 
currently-assigned mkkMe school teachers in the content areas in which thoy are 
not prepared and in the education of the early adolescent. 

• Establish a gran' progran o include competitive grants to enable teachers to 
design and carry out speual professional pro)ectr. 

Performance Standards 

The State Boart of Education shali: 

• Formally recognize students and schools that demor^trate high achievement of 
8tate<^ssessed peifonnance ot^jectives or State Boar^ adopted perfomriance 
standards. 

• Adopt the policy that every local school distnct hav s written performance stand- 
ards for use in reportrtg to parer^, and as promotion ond graduation cntena 
Alternative support programs shall ue available for students who are unable to 
meet the standards. 

Computer Technology 

The Sta^. 3oard of Education, based on the reconrtmendations of the Technology 
Referent Group, shall: 

• Acquire existing school distnct and/or intermediate/Regional Educational Media 
Centers (REMC) plans in order to develop and provide planning models for 
schooT district and intemnediate/REMC use. 

• Develop a statewide human resource bank composed of Department of Educa- 
tion, intermedlate/REMC, university and local personnel to serve as resources to 
local districts, Intemnediate and REMC distncts. 

• Serve as a resource center for the use of Michigan educators to review and 
preview Instructional softwaro. 

• Define minimum competenaes for those students who choose employment in 
the fietd of technology for computer awareness, and for high school completion 

• Set standards for Ihe certificction of teachers of computer literacy and computer 

:ience, as well as standards fcr certification of all teachers in the use of 
vOmputers. 

• Provide access to training for teachers in dassroom application of computer 
technology, as well ^s access to training for administrators in educational man- 
agement applicado . 

• Evaluate the levels of computer literacy within the sid;. 

• Recommend to the Governor and Legislature a proposal for fu'^ding computer 
softw&'B, training, and equipment. 

Preprlmary Education 

The State Board of Education shall: 

• Establish a parent-leadership program within the Michigan Department of 
Education. 
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• Establish standards, including scre^^mng procedures, for propnmary and parent- 
ing educafon to include cumsu' ,m guidelines 

Structura 

The State Board of Educabon shall: 

• Develop models for intemiediate, and consortoa of local school distncts and/or 
intermediate schooi distncts to operate cooperative academic prop -ams. 

• Direct the Superintendent to develop an intemwdiate school distnci reorganiza- 
tion plan including the mission and role of intermec^'ate school distncts. 

• Develop a plan to maximk^e the educational opportunitc s fc students dunng 
the entire year. Every effort should be made to use existing school diitnct 
faalities, ^^hich often are vacant dunng much of the year. 

• Encourage local distncts. individualty or through cooperating groups of districts, 
and other educational agencies to include instruction of languages not commonly 
taught in the schools, but native to the countnes '.vith which the United States 
deals economically. 

• Define and recommend to local school distncts an equal, quality education 
program which each school distnct ht^u\6 make available to its students 

• Develop a plan for allematives, either in the form of a consortium or intermediate 
school district magnet program, if equal, quality education programs cannot be 
supported by the local school disknct. 



The State Board of Educatfon shall develop model policies for recomnrK^ndation to 
local school districts, as a part of the School Improvement Plan, including 

• Student absences 

• Homeworii. 

• Dropout prevenoon. 

• Textbook an., matenal review 

• Discipline. 

Accieditation 

The State Board of Education shall devek)p a system, implementation plan, and 
timeliriJ for accreditation of elementary ana secondary schools 

Instructional Time 

The State Board of Ed'jcation shall enforce the 180 day, 900 hour provisions 



iModel Policies 
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IV. Summary 



in total, the State Board of Education proposes to Improve Learning through such 
steps as strorigthening graduation requirements, strengthening preparation for going 
on to ooiege, establishing written student performance standards, and lengthening 
the school day and school year. 

To Creafe a aettar Leaming Environment, the State Board p >poses having a 
comprehensive school-planning process to address issues of homework, discipline, 
atteMance, and dropouts; and funding special programs for gifted and talented, and 
praac^iool. 

To Strengthen the Profession, the State Board propc^es increased emphasis on 
professional development, certification, and salaries. 

To improve the elfidency and effoctiveness of Delivering Educstionat Services, the 
State BoanJ proposes educational stnictures wnere scfwl districts join together to 
provide unique programs. 

Time is important in beginning to make these changes. The tum of the century 
seemp distant, but chiUren bom in 1984 could be graduating from high school m the 
year :000. The time is now, then, to adopt programs and improvements which will 
prepare Mtehigan's young people and adults for both today's challenges and those of 
the new century. This is the aim. If the plan's goals are reacheo, Michigan citizens of 
the year 2000 can k)ok back on 1 964 not as the mind-deadening tinte portrayed In the 
novel 19S4, but as a time when Mk^igan took an important step forward to nurture the 
education cf all its citizens. 
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V. Activities in Profjress 
Within the 
Michigan Department of Education 
Regarding National Reports 



The following activities, within the Department, are related to curnculum 
ACTIVITY 1. Development of the School Improvement Plan of Action including 
Michigan Department of Education procedures and suggestions to local education 
agencies regarding long-range planning and professional developr^ent 

A committee is working on an overall Plan of Action for School Improvemtnt in 
three areas planning, professional development, and delivery of services It will 
recommend policy to the State Board of Education in March, 1984 
ACTIVITY 2. Completion of ♦he Michigan K-12 Program Standards of Quality 
field test by May, 1984, with recommendations for Board approval in June, 1984 
The Department's "K-12 Program Standards Project" is in its third year of 
operation This is the year to field test the use of 'he proposed standards The 
field ie'A involves appro lately 70 local school districts and over 200 local 
schools using the program standards to. 1) self-assess local scnool programs 
and operations, and 2) implement a process for school improvt^ent for the 
purpose of improving student taarning. The field test will be completed by the end 
of May, 1 984 The Program Standards document will be revised as necessary 
based on the field test reports by the State Sup^ .ntendent's committee, aixl 
submitted to the State Board for approval in July, 1984. 
ACTIVITY 3. Implementation of Michigan's Adult Education Stands ^ds of Quality 
Since the Adult Education Standards were approved by tho State Board of 
Education, they have t>een implemented at vanous levels in 135 distncts — about 
one-half of the distncts having adult education programs Department staff has 
presented workshops at regional community educational associations to ass'Sl 
staff to implement the standards 

In the spnng of 1984, distncts wilt submit forms evaluating the statue of their 
plans to implement the standards Departmen* aff will selcjt two or three 
distncts that have been successful and will ask ' 't those distncts assist others 
with the process 

ACTIVITY 4. The Foreign Language Education Position Paper of the State 
Board recommends that all four year colleges and universities in Michigan require two 
years of a foreign language for graduation 

Staff IS widely disseminating the Foreign Language Position Paper Five 
hundred copies of the Position Statem3nt were disseminated at the State Con- 
ference on Foreign Languages in Novenber, 1983 
ACTIVITY 5. Revision and distnbution of subject area surveys in mathematics, 
science, and foreign language 

Revision of subject matter sun/eys will be done in two steps A bnef sun/ey will 
be sent t* all school distncts to gat he/* general information about t^e science, 
mathematics, and foreign language programs. This will be completed by or 
before Jjne, 1984 In addition, specific information about science and mathe- 
matics programs will be collected from a random stratified sample of schools if a 
grant is receiveo from the Council of State School Officers This is targeted to be 
completed by June, 1984 
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ACTIVITY tt. Complalion of instructional support matenal to relate Essential 
Skils expectations to Life Role Competencies expectations. 

Th*s effort is in various stages of progress depending upon the subject area 
Some ct the content areas can provide a complete matnx of the relationship 
between curriculum materials, Ife role competencies, and performance objec- 
tives. The curriculum specialists are in the process of updating all content area 
materials and win be oomptotod by June, 1905. 
AC1IVITY 7. Promotion of Michigan Ljfe Role Competencies as the student 
outcomes of high school education m Michigan. 

The Michigan Life Role Competencies have been integrated with the perform- 
ance objectives in health, in social studies, that process wiH be completed in 
June, 1964. Other essential skill areas will implement that process as the objec- 
tives are revised. 

ACTIVITY 8. Development of performance objectives for computer literacy 
education. 

Matenals for the development of computer literacy objectives are being col- 
lected. 

ACTIVITY 9. Continuation of the revision and development of support matenals 
for the essential sklH areas, based upon results of the Michigan Educational Assess- 
men! Program, and revised objectives. 

These materials are m vanous stages, depending upon the subject area and 
the testing period. 

ACTIVITY 10. Completion of the revision of the foreign language perfomiance 
objectives. 

This project wiH be initialed when the new position for a foreign language 
^^pedalist has been filled. 
ACTIVITY 11. Development of middle school certification. 

The Certification Code Study Commission convened on December 15, 1 963, 
and again on Janu€uy 1 2-1 3, 1 964, to prepare an interim report on the teaching of 
eariy adolescent (middto/junior high s^iool) students. The report will include 
recommendations to the State Board J Education. 
ACTIVITY 12. Continuation of the 'Teacher of the Year" award. 

Again this year, a teacher will be selected as "Michigan Teacher of the Year. " 
That person wiK then be nominated to represent the country in the same capaaty. 
ACTIVITY 13. Implementation of high-achieving Michigan Educational Assess- 
ment Progrhm for schools 

The Department of Educatior. will continue to recognize "outstandirg" and 
"improving" schools, based on Michigan Educational Assessment Program 
scores. 

ACnviTY 14. Continuation u Excellence m Secondary Schools Program. 
For the second year, the Department of Education has partiapated in the 
federal program, Excellence in Secondary Schools. As many as nine high 
schools and nine middle/junior high schools wiH be identified for recognition. An 
award ceremony will take place in M'Chigan in March. 1964. The names of those 
schools win be submitted to the U S. Department of Education to compete 
nationwide. 
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VI. Previous Actions by 
The State Board of Education 
Regarding Schooi improvement 

Curriculum and Performance Standards 



The State Board of Education has approved minimdl perforiTiarx:e objectives in the 
Essential Skill Areas of art, career development, ccmmunicaticns (reading, writing, 
listening and speaking), health, mathematics, music, physical ec^ucation, soence, 
soaal studies, and foreign language The objectives serve as a basis for cumculum 
development and assessment testing. 

The State Board of Education approved a document entitled "The Michigan Life 
Rde Competencies for High School Education" tn 1978 

The State Board has approved cumcuUir guidelines in the following areas, con- 
sumer economics, multicultural education, global education, environmental educa- 
tion, sex education, and drug education. 

The State Board of Education approved the survey by the High School Commis- 
sion. A sun/ey for mathematics, science, gifted and talented, and foreign language 
has jeen devek>ped, but not distnbuted 

Tne State Board of Education approved the d'^/etopment and dissemination of 
support matenals to assist local school distncts in the improvement of curncular areas 
as defined in the Essential Skill Areas 

Assessment of Student Performance 

The Michigan Educational Assessment Program tests 4th, 7th, and 10th grade 
students annually in it 3 areas of reading and mathematics Other areas, such as art, 
career deve' )pnient, health, music, education, science, and social studies are 
sample-tested on a penodic bans. 

The State Board has approved essential skills and life role competencies which 
could be used as cntena for promotion and graduation 

High School Graduation Requirements 

Tne State Board of Education has not previously recommended high school gradu- 
ation requirements, although there is a suggested 'ist in the Quality Standards 
document which has not been finally approved by the State Board 

Proficiency in a Second Language 

The State Board of Education approved performance objectives for foreign lan- 
guage instruction iri 1974 

The Slate Board of Education adopted a Position P?oer and Policy Statement on 
Foreign Language Education in June of 1983 

{Middle School issues 

The State Board approved the document entitled "Position Paper Conceming the 
Education of the Early Adolescent" in 1 979 exclusive of Chapter VIM (-Recommended 
Revisions in 1973 Administrative Rules Goveming the Certification of Michigan 
Teachers") The Board approved the concept of the certification of middle school 
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teachers. As a result of this Board action, Chapter VIII was then sent for review to the 
Teacher Preparation and Certification Sendees Advisory CounoL 

The position paper, exclusive of Chapter VIII. but including a new Chapter VIII that 
reported on the results and recommendations of the seminar on the middia school, 
was distributed to al school distncts. 

Basic SUils 

The State Board of Education approved a position paper on wnting in 1980 
The State Board of Education approved the essential skills document in the areas 

of communication skils and mathenmtics 
The State Board of Education adopted, .n 1980, a four-year Comprehensive State 

Plan *nr Kindergarten-Adutt Basic Skills Improvement, which addresses special 

pcpuU ^MIS. 

Textbooks and Instructional Materials 

state law requires a bienniai texttrjok study, but no funds have been appropnated 
for several years for this purpose. As a result, only soaa! studies textbooks are 
examined. 

The state law directs that aR mstmctional matenals shall be reviewed, including 
social studies. 

There IS an existing law which states that k)cat off laals aie responsible for setectng 
educationally sound instnjcbonal matenals which accurately and positively reflect our 
pluralistic society. 

Programs for Special Populations 

The folkMnng state legislation regarding compensatory education, bilingual educa< 
tion. gifted and talented education, and special education has been enacted: 

• Competnat o ry Etfucallon: Article 3 of the St&te School Aid Act provkles 
funding for supplementary services to educationally disadvantaged pupils m 
distncts with concentrations of si*ch pupils as detemvned by the Michigan Edu- 
cational Assessment Program. The funding ;s used pnmarily for addrtonal in- 
structional staff who furnish su:jplementary instructKXi in reading and mathe- 
matics in grades Kindergarten-9. Section 48 of the State School Aid Act provides 
funding to assist school districts in meeting the costs of alternative instnjctional 
and support sen/ices for pupils with academic and social rehabilitative needs. 
These alternative programs are foe ised on pupils at the high school levei. 

• BNIngual Education: The School Code of 1976 requires that school distncts 
w^iich enroll 20 or more cNMren of 'imited English-speaking ability in a uage 
operate a bibngual instrucbon program for those children to providb .^irfteient 
level of Enghsh language proficiency to enable them to achieve sucoesc in the 
regular English-speaking dassrDom. Funds are provided under the State School 
Aid Act to support these programs. Bilingual programs are designed to ensure 
that no chiM's success in pubte schools is unduly inhibited because he or she is 
a chiki of limited English-speaking ability. 

• Qlfted and TalentMl Education: Section 47 of the State School Aid Act 
provides funding to support two pn)gram efforts for gifted and talented students. 
Paif one allocates funds for 75% salary reimbursement for a consultant and up to 
$: .000 for program costs availat)le to intermediate school distncts. Part two 
provides money to support the State Board of Education s Summer Institutes for 
the Arts and Soencej. A two week residential program >s hield on a unversity 
campus for tenth and eleventh grade students 
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• Special Education: Article 3 of the School Cede of 1 976 Sb.s forth mandatory 
requirements for educational programs and services to handicapped persons, 
birth to 26 years of age Substantial rules and regulations have been promul- 
gated by the State Board of Education 

Vocational Educatlor 

The State Board of Education approved f^inimum Vocational Perlormance Obiec- 
tives in 1974 

The State Board of Education approved a document entitled **A Tentative Plan for 
the Development of Area Education Centers in Michigan" in 1970. 

The State Board of Education annuaify approves a document entitled 'The Annual 
and Long-Range Sta^e Plan for Vocational Education m Michigan " 

The State Board of Education approves official designation of each area vocational 
center before it can be legally recognized as a center. 

The State Board of Education approved cumculum guidelines for Consumer Edu- 
cation in 1976. 

The State Board of Education approved Office for Civil Right*; guidelines 
The State Board of Education approved certification rules 

Preprlmary Education 

Ip 1976, the State Bo&rd of Education adopted a publication ertitled "Directions m 
Early Childhood Education, Part 1." 

In 1979, the State Board of Education adopted a publication entitled "Devel- 
opmental Foundations for Prepnmary Education in Michigan." 

In 1983, the State Board of Education directed the Supenntendent of Public In- 
struction to study the entire issue of preschool, developmental kindergartens and 
kindergarten programs in the state 

^^ollege Entrance Requirements 

The State Board of Education adopted a Policy Statement on Equal Opportunity m 
Higher Education in July of 1967. The polfcy of the Board stated that admission 
policies of the higher education institutions must be so administered that the culturally 
depnved, the educationally handicapped, or the economically disadvantaged ar ^ not 
excluded from the opportunity to receive the education for which they have the 
aptitude and the latent ability. The policy also addressed the issue of teacher educa- 
tion and support staff at the higher education institutions 

The State Board of Education adopted a State Plan for Higher Education in June of 
1969. The State Board has gone on record in favor of equality of access for all 
students to postsecondary education and in support of community colleges maintain- 
ing an "open door * policy for the admission of students. 

The State Board of Education, m its position paper on foreign language education, 
recommended that schools, colleges and universities reinstate foreign language 
requirements f tr ail graduates 

The Join. T isk Force on Minonties, Females, and Handicappers in Michigan 
Colleges and I niversities recommended. 

• That secondaiy school counselors aiid teachers increase the number of 
minorities and handicappers enrolled in college preparatory cumcula taking 
courses in mathematics, langi ages, natural science, and soaal science. 

• Thet secondary school teachers and administrators, wort<ing in close coflabora- 
tion with faculty from neartjy colleges and universities, define those intellectual 
competencies that are crucial to effective perlormance in college and devetop 
tests to measure such competerx:ies 
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DiscipliM 

The State Board has approved the foltowing documents for dissemination in Michh 
gan schools: 

• A RMomniandad Qulda to Studwits' Rights and RaaoonalbMltlaa in Michi- 
gan Schools, First Edition, 1978; Second Editon. 1983; and 

* T hs Qy wy^y Task Fores on School VIoiencs and Varnlalism: Report and 
Rsoomnisndatlons* 



InstnjcUonal Time 

The State Board of Education has taken a position on instructional time through the 
child accounting rules m the Michigari Administrative Code 

The School Code d 1976 requires a minimum numlw of hours and days of 
teacheri)upll contact in accordance with child accounting rules under Michigan Ad- 
ministrative Code. 

These requirements vary from 144 days and 360 hours for prepnmary itudents to 
230 days and 1150 hours for severely impaired students, with the regular school 
requirements t>eing 180 days and 900 hours. 



Class Size 

The State Board of Education, in 1970, adopted the Supenntendent's recom- 
mendation to view reduction in class size as one means for inr>pro\ ig the baste skills 
learning of educationaNy disadvantaged children at r.e primary and even the pre- 
school level. 



Leadership and Management 

The State Board of Education has estat)lished a process for recognizing exemplary 
high schools and outstanding teachers. 



Impleme n tation Plan 

The Superintendent o' ^vtoki Instnjction has recommended that local ^.ool dis- 
tricts establish school exceNence committees. 

The State Board of Education has authonzed staff to field test the document entitled 
"K-12 Standards of Qualty ." 

The State Board d Education has approved "Standards of Quality" for adult 
education programs. 



Teachers' Salaries 

The State Board of Education was an eaity supporter of legislation which extended 
to teachers, and othsr public employees, a voice in determining their working condi- 
tions through the collective bargaining process. Continued support for the collective 
bargaining process is expressed In thn Board's 1967 policy statement. 

The State Board of Education has participated in the National Teacher of the Year 
Program for lour years and soon wiN be considering expanding the program so that 
more Michigan teachers may be recognized for mentonous perfonrwnce. 
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Career Ladders for Teachers/M star Teachers 

The Stat9 Board of Education approved, in March, 1 983, the concepts contained in 
the paper entitled "A State System for Educational Personnel Development; A Con- 
tinuum Model. " The concept of master teachers, or career ladders tor teachers, was 
not an explkat part of the Continuum Model; however, a career ladder/master teacher 
system, arrived at through the collecttve tmrgaining process, would be in hamiony 
with the rationale which supports the Continuum Model. 



The Michigan State Board of Education adopted, in March of 1983, tha concepts In 
the document entitled "A Proposed System for Education Personnel Development; A 
Continuum Model," w4ilch provides for major reform of teacher preparation and 
certification. 

On August 1 0, 1983, the State Board of Education referred the Continuum Model to 
the Certification Code Study Commission. 

Professional Development 

In 1977, the S'^te Board of Education approved a plan for Professional Staff 
Development in Michigan. That plan contained two major parts 

• An entitlement program to provide funds for local and intemiediate school dis- 
tricts, under the aegis of a policy tx>ard with a majonty of teachers, to assess staff 
development needs, develop programs, identify resources, and evaluate the 
activities. This has been funded since 1 980 at an average of $2 million per year. 

• A grant of $100,000 each to up tc 25 Regional Teacl- Centers to sen/e as 
resource links between the Department of Educaticn and local professional 
development programs. This program was not funded. 
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STATE OF MICMJGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION sT*r, .o*«o o. «uc*tk)h 

Un»ng M<h«an 40909 '"'"fl^'^'''''^ 

• aR"aRa OC>400CHELL£ 
_, . ^_ I ^mt4mt 

February 25, 1986 urur* noicnn v^son 

00«OTHV MAJU>\!0«E 

DR EOMLNO F VANOCTTI 
\4SM£ Oiktmf 
CARROLL M HLTTON 
CHERRY JACORLS 
ANN ETTA MIUtR 

GOV JAMES J iU^NCHAR^ 

TO State Board of Eiucation 

fROM. P 51 Hip t Rvnkei 

SUBJECT: Approval of the Second Annual Status Report on "BetT^r 

Eo.wation for Michigan Citizens A Blueprint for rtci.on" 

Th« first annual report on t*i» status of implementation of The 
State Board of Education's "Better Educjtion for- Michigan 
Citiiens A Blueprint for Action" was accepted by the State Esard 
of Education on February 5, 1985, Since that time, one inter.-i 
report was presented to the Scate Board on August 20, i985 

The attached document is the second annual status report which 
includes a summary of recom^ndations* a summary of the status 
of past and press- . implementation efforts by local districts, 
postiecondar/ institutions! the Governor and the Legislst^e, 
as well as Dep«rtiaent of Education actions. 

This repoit represents input from the Bureau of Etlucational 
Serrices, the Bureau of Finance* Legislation and Personnel, t-e 
Bureau of Planning and School Kanagenent, the Bureau of Post- 
secondary Education, the Office of Grants Coordination and 
Procurenanti the Office of School and Community Affairs, and 
tha Office of Technical Assistance and Evaluati-m. 

The State Board of Education reviewed the docuraeit at its ComzTe* 




It is reccna ended that the State Board of Education 

1. approve the SeciwU Annual Statxia Report on "Batter Educat.on 
for Hichigan Cititens- A Blueprint for Action" s& attac*-ti 

to the Superintendent's memorandum datad February 198c; and 

2. direct the Superintendent to disseminate a sunwuary of ?^e Second 
Arr.ual Status Report to the nedia, the Governor and le;is,aTireT 
local and intermediate school districts, poataeecr.darv 
institutions and other appropriate individuals ar.c agt-ciis 
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INTRODUCTIOK 



Tha StaU Board of Education approved Ics raport, "Battar Education for 
Michican Citizaoa: A Bluaprint for Action, " on Januaiy 11, 1984. The First 
Antwal Report on the atatua of the "Bluaprint for Action" w«s accepted by the 
Boerd on Fabruery 5, 1985. This ie the State Boerd of Educe tion's Second 
Anoiel Report on tne impleoentation of th« oiueprint for Action. These 
reconiaendatione also include the interim progreee report received by. the 
Boerd on August 20, 1983. 

Thle report identifiee the pest profreee releting to ee^h recommende tion end 
preeente the current etetue. The recoenenda tione follow the eene format ueed 
in the orislnel Blueprint for Action docuaent. There ere three ereee oi 
recoanendatlone; to School Districte, the Governor end Lesieleture, and to 
Inatltuti^ae of Higher Educetion. Theee ere followed by Actions end 
Directiona needed to be taken by the Boerd Iteelf . 

The date roletiof to (reduetion credits, enrollmente, plenolns end policies 
included In thie report ere beeed on inforaation only fron thoee school 
dietrlcte thet completed ^he data collection fome prior to Jenueiy 31, 1986. 

In reviewlof the eutue of e pertlculer recomaendetion in this plen it ie 
ieportant to keep in perspective thet sone of the recosoende tione ere 
coapleted, eome re coaaende tione ere ongoing end othere will be aodifled ea 
impleaentation of the Blueprint evolvee. The intent' of the Blueprint waa to 
provide e f reaewotk to guide educational changa throughout Michigan. The plen 
continues to be ueed by the Governor end Legieleture, the Stete Aoerd, locei 
dietrlcte, poet secondeiy iaetitutiona a..d other egenciee to serve ^ichige-i'e 
educational neede. 
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RfcOOMMCNDATIONS TO LOCAL AMD INTEIWEDIATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

P UmUMC rot SCHOOL IMPR0VE?1EMTS 
lECOHNEMDATIONt 

Th« Staca Bo«ra cf Educttioa TtcofntMoot th«t •v«iy locti achool bocrd 
davalop • long-r. ij. (3-5 ymmv) School Improv«n«ot PUo uslnc, 

• basa, th« SuiKUraa of Quality docuMot. 

P«tt Prograss: 

In J««,.iy 1985 it v.. r.port.d th.t .laost .v.ty locr.l school il.trlct 
h«d iBpUMot«a • policy r.Utiaj to studtot .bstocts (97%) r-U • 
policy r«UtiB« to di3Ciplio« (98Z). In .dditioo, th« Sup.riat.odent of 
Public Iiutniction had drafted stAodards for praprlMxy •ducetion, 
■od.l pollcUs oo hOMw V .ad sbaaotaalw ^od s policy on school 

iSlSClpliM. 

Current Status: 

InfonaUon .aUtinc to pUoblng for school iaprovtatat th« 
mlUbillcy of written policias shw^t 

• ApproxlMtcly thr««-f ourths of the districts hsv« u. th« St«t« 
to.rd s docuMDt "K-12 Profru Standards of Qusl^ty" ourinc th« 
p««t two y«crs. Porty-on. distric us«d th« Standards of 
Quality docuMnt Ust y««r no lon«« • s« th« aocuMnt, whiU 31 
yil"^"* ""^^ ^''^ docu«i.at this 

lpproxiaat.ly t»f .Irds o5 th. districts h.d • coBmitt«* ustablishad 
t^o^'JIlrr * ^**°''^*'*«* '^^""^ i"proY«Mnt pMn in ..ch of th« p«st 

a Alaost ona-h^lf of th« districts hava adoptad lont-rsnss school 

.h^^**'*"^''^*"; ' -provaul ovar last y..r whm 

about ont-th. 01 tha dl tricta raportad such adoptions. 

• I^!^!?^'"' <llitrlcts hava writtan polici.s sbout studant absann.s 
snd discipline, 

• Most aistricts (approxlma taly 80Z) hava a writ an policy .bout taxt- • 
booK snd natarial raviaw. 
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Ov«r 500 tducatora ptrticip«ttd iu Slat* fiofrd of Educttion vorlcshopA 
OQ tht uat and impUatntttion of the StADdards of Quality. These 

Standarda of Quality arc J as a baaas for tht dcvcloptn«Qt of 
lon^-ranft (3 to 3 ytar) achool inprovaoeDt plans. 

A proposed rtvlaion of K'12 Stacd^rda of s^uality Document will ba 
completed by October^ 1986* 

In addition the Superintendent Y\» appointed an ^d Hoc Advisory Comaiittee 
to develop preprioary standards of quality to be completed by June, 1986* 

The Superintendent hea had a State level School Tmprovera^nt SymposAum 
with leadlns atate practionera, legislators and researchers, repre- 
sentatives froB Prof easiona 1 organizations and Institutions of higher 
learning. The purpoae of the /oposiun vaa to provide atateuide input 
fo * the developncnt of a pier through which the Michigan Department 
of t.ducation wi 1 1 initiate and facilitate school improvement efforta 
throughout the State of Michigan* The plan is to be comple ed by 
July, 1986. 

Also, the Career Education Advl s ry Commission and ether service units 
within the Department are working actively 'o create g'^eater awar«oess of 
the role of the Educational Development Plan in ensuring the attainment 
"yt basic student academic and career competencies toward individualized 
planning* 



HIGH SCHOOL An UATION REQUIREMENTS 
RCCOHHENDATION: 

The State Boar«l of Education reconinanda to local boarda of education that 
they require all atudenta to complete co imunira tion skills (4 years), 
social acudiea (3 yeara), ecience (2 years), me th (2 years), language, 
arta, vocational combination (2 years), phyaica? education (1 year) and 
computer education (1/2 yeer). 

Peat Progreasf 

Ic was reported that moat local districts in Michigan had taken actions 
desUned to make available to all students the high school course 
requirements recommended by the State Board of Education. To accomplish 
the revised high school course re'' i rements, many districts have 
establ ....d locel curriculum reviv.^ '-ninlttees, and have used cooperative 
progr&., iilug and other unique arrengenents to make the courses available. 
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Curranc $ucu«: 

MctoC d«U froa dlstticcs Indict t«s r^^^t thert h«s been lit U ch 
b«cw««n lasc ytar tod this yttr, sto«r«Uy: 

• Gr«du«Cloo rcqulrmots hava oot chantad Jlgolf Icantly for any 
suojacc araa. ' 

a Gr4duatlon raqulraaants for aUctlvas hava incraaaed jlljhcly. 

• Tha tocal graduadoo raqulrenaoCji >.ava not naogsd significantly. 
Orarall, 



ERLC 



ADOttt as Moy districts raport».« Incraanad raqulraoants In English 
and Social Studits as raportad dacraasad raqulramants In English 



a Howav.r, aodarataly .ora dl trlcts dacraasad raqulramants In tha 

I ■'^J;"""*^»» sclance. vocational aducatlcn .od practical arts 
than thosa "ho Increasad. 

Uiiguaga. as wall as a ^8 par stu<*tnt Incantl.a. was 
ladad to sactlon 21 of tha a^ta aid fomula tcwarda cha aboTa 
raccmodatloa. In 1985-86 this .uta aid languaga was raflnad aur cna 
IncantlTa was contlmiad. • 

• ""'•^ »chooi, 

conduccad in coc aratlon with Mlchlg-.n Suta Onlvarslty's foralg- 
laaguaga daparwant. Tha sutray rasults which wara sharad with local 
tarllll ^ '"^^ •Unlflcant l-prora^ats wara bain, «da to axpand 

foralgn Unguaga progr«is in aarly alananuty .nd «lddla scho<.ls. ^ 

By August, n85 about two thirds of tha achool districts in Michigan h 
li^Uri/'*' raqulr»»ants and racalvad co.«ndatl 
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The f«der«l funded diacretioo«ty grAnta program of the Education for 
Economic Security Acc of 1964 nrovldea cew funding for projects In the 
areas of ^thematlca, aclaoce, computav ^tfamingi and foreign languagea. 
Projacts funded uodar thla progr«a will provide asaiatance for the 
davalopoMot and dlaaeolnatlon of nodel progra'^s which fulfill two 
yaara of nathenatlca or acleoca requlreoenta In a high achool 
currlculuQ. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Tha Stata Boar of Education recomneods to local school boarda that 
atudeota who plan to go to a four>year college or univeraity be 
encouraged to etudy the following: math (1 additional year), acieace 
(1 addltl'^nal year) and foreign lacguege (2 yeera). 

Peat Prograee: 

In 1984-85t four 'plenning projects and aeven implementation projects 
wait funded to anhence the plennlng end development of cooperatl e 
ecedemlc progrena. 

Current Stetua: 

The projects funded by the Stete Boerd of Educe tlon contlnuea to provide 
Increesed eccess to eJvenced ecedeolc Instruction in the ereea of 
me theme tics, science, foreign lenguage, and other content areaa in which 
eoae Xocel district* cennot provide edvanced level work. Plenning, 
experlnente tlon, end iiapleffle ntetlon with eltematlve delivery syatens, 
such es Cwo-dey lnter-activ« television, ere elso en Integral part of 
theee projecte. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The Stete Boerd of Educe tlon recommends thet locel :>ciiool boerds develop 
eltematlve prograns with e strong aupport service ccjiponent. . . 

Pest Progrees: 

In Jenuery, 1965 It wes reported thet the Bc^rd hed epproved Standards 
of Quality, Including guldellnef for locel districts to develop progrems 
with human aervlce components. 
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Currant Statutt 

Tha Caraar Cwvtatloa Advisory ConmlttloD a. w«ll as other dcparuaaDtal 
uoitt ana adrlio-y coaol ttaat cundnut f work with such groups as tha 
Hichitan Job Tralntnc Coordloatlnj Council, tha Mlchlfan Department of 
Labor, and tha MicMgs n Occupational Inf onna tlonal Systan (mOIS) In 
creatine an awaranc^t of tha role of tha Employs bl 11 ty Developnent Plan 
(EDP) In ansurlnc thi e'-talnocnt of different levels of student 
achlavaacnt and perso \ > devalopaant. 

REGOMNENDATIONt 

Tha Suta Board ^* Educstlon recomraends that stuaents be provided 
a complete list v£ course offerings necessery for entry into vsrlous 
c«ireers. 

Past Progress! 

Tha aoard notified locel districts of NlchlgeL Iccupstioaal Information 
Jystem (MCIS) end Its usefulness In Mentlfylng course requirements In 
vocational erees. 

Current Sutur? 

The Mlchigen Occupetlonal Information System (MOIS) which provides 
Vocational educetlon course lists ere now evellebie In 676 junior end 
senior high schools ecross the Stete of Mlchlgen. Other sites ^here 
tiia systea Is evellebie include community colleges, public llbrerles, 
Spaclel Educetlon Centers, Employocnt Services offices, end four-v«%r 
Institutions. 



PERTOMAiiiCE STANDARnS 
RECOHHENDATIOM: 

The Sute Boerd of Educetlou recommends that local school districts 
establish wrlttcf* student performance stsnderds for use In psrent 
reporting and e/ proaotlon end greduetlon crlterle... 

Past Progress: 
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Current St«tus: 

St«ff continues to respond to loc«l districts, assisting then In 
curriculum review and the development of atandards. 



INSTRUCT lOW.L TLME 
RECOMMENDATION: 

The St«t« Boaid of Education reconnends that every school district 
operate: 6 classes of 50 alnutes (High School), 6 hcur Instructional 
days (middle/junior high school) for 200 days (190 being 1' s tructloual) 
and revise suff salaries In relatlo • to the above. 

Peat ^rogrias; 

All school districts were notified of this recommendation. Additionally, 
tie Governor's Commission on the Future of Higher Education supported the 
State Board of Education* s recommendation. 

In January, 1985 It was reported that most distrlcta were oecomlng 
flDAnclally able to restore six claas hours a day at the secondary 
level. 

* 99% Of the school districts were offering 300 or more almites per oay 



Currant Statua: 

With funds under Section 98 of the Sute School Aid Act two districts 
were awarded granta to explore ~he concept of extending Instructional 
school deya beyond the currjDt 180 and use them for staff development, 
apecificelly for Inprovenent of Instruction. 

In addition. Section 21 of the State School Aid Act Includes incentives 
which encourage distrlcta to comply with this State Board 
recoDnenda tlon. 



PROFICIENCY IN oECOND LANGUAGE 
RECOMMENDATION: 

The State Boitrd of Education n'ommends that every school district 
develop foreign language prograL<s at the e I<»ne ncia ry level and develop 
prograo goals In specific proficiencies. 



of Instruction. 
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Paat Protraaa: 

la January. 1983 than waa little d«u ralaclng to K-12 prosraaa 
••••lUbU to atudMta, howavar, baaad on raquaaci for asalstanca, 
•ora dlatrlcta vara aaaklnc Inprovananta to thalr axl sting prograr*. 
Diatrlcta m*** infonad of thia racoanandatioo in May, 1984. 

Currant St«tua: 

Tba St«ta Board of Education racaivad a raport fron Hlchisan Suta 
Onivaraity rafardlns foraign Uncufga prograna in local achool diatricta. 
An axacutlra suraary of tLa raport vaa nailad to all Suparlntandenca 
tfhicb lnCi.uda rawoanandationa for Inprovioi foraiga lanfuaga prograna 
in Mlcftitan. 



SALARIES 
tEGOHHENDATIOK: 

Tha Stata Board of Education racoaadnda that avaxy achool district 
Incraaaa taachar aalarlaa to attract tha brightaac and baat 
iLdiriduaU Into tha taachio|; ptof aaalon. . . 

Paaf Progrivas: 

In January, 1985 It «aa raportad that no action had baaii takan on thia 
racoaaa Dda tloo. 

Currant Stattaas 

In Octobar, 1986 tha Suparlntandant appointed a coaalttaa to atudy cha 
futura of taaehlat of whlca -tlarlaa will ba atudiad. Racnauap^ tlona 
ara ana to tha Stata Board ot Education In Spring of 1986. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE GOVERNOR AND LEGISLATURE 



INSTRUCTIONAL TlrtE 
RECOHMEKDATION: 

Th« Stare Dotrd of Education recomoendt to the Governor ^nd the 
Lailslature that funding ba Increased to lengthen the school year 
to 200 days, of which 190 aust be used for instruction. 

Past Prograas: 

In Jftouary, 1985 it reported tiat tha Legislature had supported 
a six hour school day throueh incertlve grants to districts. 

Currant Status: 

Tha State ".oard of Education continues to explore vays to improve 
Che usa it school tii^a for inatruction. For example, section 101 of 
the State Schuo Aid Act no longer allow districts to diop below 180 
days of instxuc'.lon due to storms or health conditions. 

SPEaAL PROGRAMS 

RECOMMENDATION: 

Tha State 3oard of Educe ti on reconmnde thet the Governor and 
Legislature eppropr.ete funde for special progrens for gifted end 
C4lentao, praechool, foreign lenguage end technological equipocnt. 

Pest Progreae: 

Under aaction 47, funde we<.e epproprieted to expend SuBmer Institutes 
toe tha Gifted &nd Ta Ian tea. Sara re 1 State Disc reCiooety Grents were 
ftwerded in the areee of: cebla talarlaif. coaputer literacy, end 
c^crowava ina tructlooal televleion. 

Other Increeees include $3 Billion In Conpansatory Educe tion,$3. 2 nilllon 
Id Gifted end Telented Prograas, $3 Billion in VoceCional Educe tion for 
relBbuTseBent to dlstricte end seccsdary yocer.looal educe tion progrems 
on en added coat basie, end <10 Billion lu tha area of Crensportetion. 

Currant Status: 

i}l sera t i one ry Grent Program ewerde re nada to three intermcdi tc 
echooi districts to plen cooperetlve ecedemic progrenmlng efforts 
utiliting tecnnologies such es nicroveve end ins tructlonal television 
fixed signels (ITFS). For 1985-86 the LeglJleture hes ep'jroprieted 
$350,000 for iapleaenting e nodal two-way interective, interconnected 
video sysCeB. Cable televJ sicn snd computer literecy progrems will 
be continued In 1985-86 wi ^h up to t jr n«w cebla Crlevision local 
utilisation prograsse being edded. 
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In th« ana of pr««chool •tfncttlon, SI »lllion it b«lo| allocatid 
to tha DaparuMot to provida -aot Moolaa to LE/U to davalop «odal 
proacbool prosraMa. In addlt* i, $lOO,0po haa baan allocacad to 
aupport at«ff In tha praprlaaqr unit of tha DapartMnt ftf Education 
to provlda additional laadarahlp m thla araa. 

ASSESSMEHT OF PERTOtWANCE 
tECONNEMDATIOM: 

Tha Stata Board of Udacatioc raco«aaod« that tha nova nor and 
Lacialatara iocraaaa funda to tha Educational Aaaaaanant Protraa 
(MAP) to aatabliah an Aaaaaaaant Sanrlca Cantar and axpand tha acopa 
of aoaaaaaant bayond raading and mth. 

Pa at Prosraaas 

Staff ravlcif«l tha coacapt of an AaaaaaMct Sarvica Cantar in tha Pall 
HEAP Confarancaa. A plan and tiaalina wara p -parad to includa additional 
aubjact .raaa into tba 1985 taatiqs prosran. In addition, funda wara 
■•da availabla t atudy taatins of acianca and aocial atudiaa both at tha 
baaic and advancad akiil lavala. a pilot aaaaaaaant of haalth waa dona 
in gradaa 4, 7 and 10 in 1985. Scianca aaaaasnanta at tha aa«a arada 
lavala will incUda all atudanta .a 1986. 

Currant StAtnai 

A contract waa wardad to Inshn Intanadiata School Diatrict to basin 
planaint tba AaaaaaMat Raaoircaa Natuoxk (tha naw oaM for tha Aaaaaa- 
aant Sanrlca Cantar). Tba firat atap will ba a coaprahanaiva aurvay 
of local diatrict taatins progriaa. taating naada and taatiog raaourcaa 
otha» coDld dfa¥ 05. 05« ka- neada ara idantifiad, th- plan ia to 
daralop a cooparatiim approach to aaat tha local diatrict naad, utillsinc 
thv idantifiad raaourcaa, 

^!.*T"^ ^ inclvding parioilic. av^ry-pupil aaaaaaaant of 

otbar aabj^ct araaa in Haaltb Education, Scianca, C*raar Davalopaant aa. 
Social Stttdiaa waa praaantad to tba Stata Board of Education. 
VoluatAxy Raalth T-ducation taating waa approvad for 1985-86; and Scianca 
•miy-pupil taa.inc waa approval for 1986-87. A atudy group haa axaainad 
tha propoaala 1 >r cbans* and baa racoaaandad that writint ba aaaaaaad on 
an oyaxy-pupil i^aaia, th&t Haalth, Scianct, Caraar Davalopaant .od Social 
wtudiaa ba aaaaaaad anaiallx on a aatrix aaaplinc baaia. Tha atuoy 
grcrap ha*, racoaaandad that thasa taata ba (ivan at tradaa 5, 8 and 11, 
to kaap taatinc tlaa at gradaa 4, 7 and 10 r.c a alnlaua. Tha coaaittaa 
heap' critical thinking akiUa ought to ea •s*m***<i in 
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PKOFESSIQNAL DEVELOPMENT 
RECOMMEHDATXON: 

Tha Suta Board of Education recomocodt that th« Governor and the 
Leglaleture provide professlonel development funds to upde te end 
retrelD teechert end ednlnlatretora in specific subject erees, 
esteblith teecher treining centers end ^mend the school code relating 
to eebbeticel leeve . 

Pest Pro^^ress: 

By August, 1985 $1.S siilioo hed been edded to the 1986 State Mt\ for the 
development of professional development progrems in the erees o£ math, 
science, conputer litcrecy, writing end composition end other curricular 
ereee. Thie increese wes supported with comoents of over 5,000 
individuels who perticipeted in the v>overnor*s Educe tional Tesk Force 
Suoud t who identified profeesional development es e top priority eree for 
eddi tional reeou/ccs. Federel funds eveileble under the Educe tion f c r 
Economic Security Act eaounting to $3,/<)5,727 heve been integreted into 
Che profeesional development programs in the erees of nath, science 
end foreign lenguege. 

In the ^ree of school^ege expectent perents, $100,000 wes ellocsCed 
to eupport depertment staff for edministretive staffing of school- 
age perent programs. $250,000 wes eddeJ to monies provided to LEAs 
un0«r Section 93 ^f the State School Aid Act of 1985-86. 

Current Statue: 

Srente heve been epprovtd for 30 echool districte to orovide 
professional development for teechers end ei inistreCore to upde Ce 
skills in the content eraae. Grants to seven other school disrricts 
will be epprored et the Februery State Boerd of Educetion meeting. 
In addition, the Leedership Acedemy, established in 19C4 through e 
speciel discretionary grant, will provide 10 programs through 1985-86 
which focue on ekill development in technicel, human end conceptuel 
ereee. In eddi tion, $200,000 wes Uo edded to Sectioj 97 Increesing 
this emount to $2,900,000. 

STRUCTURES 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The Stete Boerd of Educetion recommends thet the Governor end the 
Legisleture enact legisletion on the: ret rgenize tion of iSDs including 
definition of their rol^s end steble funding, the provision of 
incentives for LEAs to reorgenize end funds to cons truer ^nd renovate 
vocational educetion/ecedemic fecilities. 
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In Jaouacy, 1985 It wai reported that the L«clil«tur« cpproprlsttd 
to ;h« Dopartaant of CdueatlOD $50,000 for local school dlatrlct 
CoiuolldatiOQ and aaoaxatlon (raati undar Saaata QUI 646. 

Currant f t«tuat 

Allag .o CouQtr haa paaftd a alllaga to cooatruct a vocational «rta 
etotar to aarrt tha atudanta io thair diatrlcta. 

In addition, in aaction 22(2) of tha Suta School Aid Act, $l.500,0CC 
«aa allocattd to diatrlcta foraad by aucctaaful r organization. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



RLCOHMENDATION: 

Tha Scata Board of Education reconmcnda that colleges and universities 
raqulra for aosilsslon or graduation cwo /ears cf foreign language, 
davalop prograoa with a strong service component (counselors, social 
workers, paychologl sts, ate.) to help stjdent achleveoant and personal 
developnent, and Inpleaeat policies to ensure e:)ual Access and non* 
dlscrlnloatlon. 

Past Prograaa: 

In January, 19P5 the final report of the Covnernor's Comolaslon on t '3 
Future of Higher Education In Michigan endorsed the findings relating 
to minimum admission standards. 

Current Statue: 

M the product of State Board Pcll^, the Pre'ldent's Council of State 
Colleges and Universities has prepared a brochure entitled, "Designing 
Your Future - Advice for College-Bound Students." The document Is 
directed toward ninth grade studeu;^ and has bean circulated to h^gh 
schools througb'^Mt the state. The recommendations for college-bound 
students Include: four y*- a of EDgllah, four years of ma theme tics, 
thr-^e yeers of science, three years of history "nd social science, 
cwo yeers of foreign language, and cwo years of fine arts. The 
Prealdant'a ' -ncll of State Colleges and Universities has printed 
a publlcatlr alch will be Incorporated Into a financial aiaes brochute 
currently be^ug developed end directed towards all ninth graae students. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The State Board of Education la directing the State Superintendent 
to work with colleges, unlv«rsltlea and others to develop e plen of 
action to Implement the recommendations of the Joint Task Force on 
Minorities, Females^ and Handlcappers In Michigan's Colleges and 
Unlva rsltles. 

Peat Prograes: 

In Jenueiy, 1985 It was reported tYm" the Superintendent of Public 
Inatnictlon established a referent group to assist him In Implementing 
the recommendations of the Joint Task Force. 

Current Stetue: 

A draft report of the committee reviewing the Mason >^.iller Report is 
completed. 
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Th. CM^ct.. h.U public M.tlng. on cht cpuMt of Wtyat stttt 

Cr r/R\'p'i;«"i'\'*".'f:" Unlv.Mlty of^'t'c";.".. 

Cr.nd R.pld. Junior CoU^t. Th. focu. of th. .tudy .ffort h.. !.«« on 
♦ot.. i„u. .r.,„ r.erjlt«.nt and t.t.ntlon, flD.ncl,l ,id. .nd 
|.p.cl.i o..d. (c.r..r punnla,. job pl.e.«nt .tc) J,™ "i" 

iod. oro!™.''"'""^ "d h.odlc.pp.r.. 

nitoilcntad In rha . 



hlthllshtcd in the fliul raport 
RECOMNENZMTION 



Io%!v';i«*r.'?/'/T*"*^" directing th. Sut. Sup.rlnund.nt 
to ^•v.lop . plan to l.prov« coordination b«t»..n and aoont 
• ducatlODAl procrama at all Urtla. 



Paat Prograaa: 



In Japuafy, 1985 It waa r«port«d that tha Sup«rlntand«nt o£ Public 

J.'tvaTaU •"•'^ l-pJov: coord na uo 

b.twa.n all aducatlonal Institutions. In addition, tha Superlntandent 

Ubo\«o*r;'/"'""' i-pUacntatlon of a Ra;ion:i e ucau:- " 

i^a a"% u C""'^ 1° Auguat 1985. $200,000 

!f • «or tha Dapartnant to oalntiln 

avauaiu «.crfi.Vi CartUUatlon ^ra uda 

::ri::aith"::i\7:rr;:tr ^-^^ High:ra;u?:;:or" 



Currant Sutuas 



ISo.M« i^T". • " ««•■»«" c«prl..r of .chool dl.trlct 

."torr lJlcu^"*,"" ".«-." th. .duc.tloo.1 

with y po..lblUtl.. for futur. laltutlv.!? ^ 

ptor«. cutr.otly .xl.t -hleh «iu produc. .ddltlon.! 'ooP'n'lv. 
co°o;dTn.'ii:n!" r.co«.a.tlon. r.,.rdln, Lprovln, ' 

waya to tfock togathar, la achadulad £oi Fabniaiy. 1986. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACTIONS AMD DIRECTIONS 



HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION REQUIREMFNTS : 

Th« State Board of Educ^ tlon shall strengthen high school graduation 
req rcneots b/ providing assistance to local districts, gathering 
data on the implementation of guidelines and monitoring the Imple- 
mentation the guidelines. 

Past Progress: 

In January, 1985 staff provided assistance and support to districts 
irapleoenting high school graduation requirements. 

Currant Status: 

St/ff continues to provide regional training to assist local school 
districts in ■± inpleme ntation of recommendations. 



TEXTBOOK AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

The Stiite Board of Education shall improve the quality 'f textbooks by 
estabii«hing a textbook and instructional uterial center for evaluation, 
axpandln'; the textbook study process, assist local staffs in a::&essme nt 
of inatructooal materials and aofcware, establish a set of atanaards 
for science equipment as wrll 4S disposable toxic waste, create a 
textbook clearinghouse, disseminate reviews tc textbook publishers aad 
facilitate communication with publiahers prior to revisions of new 
textbooks. 

Paat Progresa: 

Following the transfer of the Library of Michigan the Department's 
textbook collection was housed in the School for the Blind Library. 
Instructional staff keep the textbook collection current. 

Current Statuat 

The Instructional Specialists staff continues to receive current 
textbooka at tne School ljt the Blind. In the near future, staff 
will explore ways to cooperatively esublish a clearinghouse in the 
new S^'ate Library. 

Staff is continuing to develop a generic review document. A product 
should be available for review by the State Board Educ*tion at its 
October, 1986, Committee of the Whole Meeting. 
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The t«sk rtUdng to the developneot of acaoderds for science erd 
leaorfttory equipment ead toxic waste hes been elterea. It will irclud« 
developmeut of two senple policies on science laboratory equipment and 
on dlspoael of toxic waste for review by the State Board of 
Education for loclusloo In the Nlchlgen K'l2 Program Standards of 
Que 11 cy. 

Th». -stebllshnent of a schedule for regional training of LEA staff 
1« an ongol^ activity In the arees of Science, Social Studies, 
Reading, and Heelth. Over 600 science teachers and administrators, 
700 social studies teechers and adninlstrators, 1200 reeding teachers 
and edffllnlstrators, and 2000 elemenury teachers of heelth were in 
attendance at regional rurrlculum workshops In 1985. 

The board hes awarded funda to produce Computer Llterecy training 
oodules and to operate five regional centers for computer software 
aaaessnent and training. These services are coordinated on a statewide 
level, end are ayellable to all sch»ol districts In the state. 

The School Improvement Teecher Mlnl*Grant Program was announced In 
Septenber 1985. The Teacher Mini-Grant Program was initiated to provide 
Individual clesaroos techera with small greats for clessroom projects 
and aupplementel r«sourcea to 4ld or Improve Instruction that dlrectW 
benefit atudenta. 

Teacher Mini-Grants were awarded by the State Doerd fl fcducatlon In 
January 1986 for uae during the second semester of the 1985-86 school 
yeer. $90,878 hes been ewarded to teechers Tor uae In special projects 
auch as: lasers, robotics, marine organisms, simulated lunar surfacea 
end epeclal educe tlon. 



The State Boeid of Educe tlon shall fo8t<>r Job training by encouraging 
partnerships between schools, business and Industry to develop. Improve 
and stimulate akllla end atudent attitudes reletlng to cereers. 



In Jenuary, 1985 efforta were inltleted to develop a management plau as 
well aa a taak force on Business Education In Partnerships. Mr. Robert 
Lundeen from Dow Chenlcel Company agreed to chair the task force to guide 
the Depertsaent In Ita partner'hlp efforts. The task f orce/p-rtnershlp 
for education fecllitated two workshops whose purposes were to D 
highlight current projects which demonstrete effective coc •ratlve 
efforta between business and Industry, and 2) to Identify * t develop 
strateglea end policies to encourege more collaboration anong education, 
business and Industry. According to a recent study, one out of five 
Michigan achool districts now has a partnership with local business 
f Iraa. 



JOB TRAINING: 



Peat Pro^reaa: 
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Curraot Sutu«i 

A 15 MBbar P«rtiMr«hlp« for Eaucatlon Task Fore* •ppolnteo by tha 
Suparlntaod«ot h«« baan «««l«tlnf tha Departiiant of Educ«tloo In 
proaotln( «uch p«rtiMr«hlp«. Tha T««k Porca «ccompIl«hnaots locluda: 

1. Conplatloo of « «c«ttwlda aurvay ox all local and Intarnadlata achool 
Jlatrlcta, local cha«bara of conoarca, hoapltala, and selacted 
bualnasaaa to datanliia tba axtant of an Interaat In partnarshlpa for 
aduca tlona I Improvaaant. 

2. Publication of a Partnarahipa for Education brochure f r wida 
diatribution by nail and at ragional woxkahopa. 

3. Publication of tha Partnarahip Prasa, a . ^hly newslattar widaly 
diaaasinatad to buaioaaa, aducation, and lagialativa laaaars. 

4. Conduction of a aarias of tan ragiozial awaranaaa workahops on tha 
buildins of partnarshlpa for aducational inprovamnt,a na 

9. I&plaaantation of tha animal avarda profran. 

In addition, tha Stata Plan for Vocational Education delinaataa tha 
policiaa raquirad undsr laglalation that tha Joint planning and 
coordination afforta ancouraga partnarahipa with businaaa and induatiy. 
All vocational education prograaa raquira tha us« of advisory comaittaaa 
that includa bnaioaas/' Hiatxy. Naw partnarahipa such as tha 
Banton Harbor/Haalth Co p^^ration deaonstratas inplanantation of tha 
policy. Staff ia in tha procaaa of praparing a raport )n othar 
partnarahipa aa a part of tha Haricating Vocational Education affort. 



SPECIAL POPUUTIONS: 

Tha Stata Board of Education, racognizing apacial populations, ahall: 
craata suamr injtitutaa for low achiaving atudenta, dcvalop plans to 
allainata illitaracy and undarachiavamant, adopt a policy to ancouraga 
vocational adu^'ation at aarliar gradaa ana da/alop a total plan to 
provlda araa aklll cantars throughout tha atata. 

Paat Prograaa: 

In January, 1985 ataff idantifiad naw altarnativaa for ifflplamantiig 
tha 1985 SuBMr Inatituta for Diaadvantagad Pupila, praparad a plan 
for couplating araa akill cantara along with afforta to ancouraga 
p^t-vocational instruction, waa working on a pra-primary/adult aduca tion 
atfort to aavalop paranting aducation standards. 
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Current Status: 

Tht Goveroor procUlm«d Novembtr 19 84 to November 1985 Michigan 
Literacy Year. 

In June 1985| the board funded several public relations ^/rolects to 
pronote its literacy activities kna on July 16, 1985 approved the plsn 
to ifflpltment these activities. 

It was reported that eleven regional conferences uere held to train 
volunteers in helping schools and comounlty program staffs with their 
ilUterscy efforts. K statewide directory has been deve ^ oed to assist 
learners, volunteers and agencies in the identification programs, 
people and materials which can be used to help reduce ill eracy among 
adults. K plan to provide overall state direction has been approved 
by the State Board of Education. For the first time, a summer 
enrichment institute was held for economically disadvantaged students 
at Michigan State University. Ninety-nine students took part from 
July 26 through Kugast 9, 1985. 



The Superintendent's Ad Hoc Referent Group « working to develop 
guidelines on parenting. The draft of the guidelines jlll be submitted 
to the State Board of Education for review in June, 1986. 



CUS.> SIZEt 

The State Board of Education shall make recommendations to stret:gthen« 
ing the State Aid Act relating to pupil/ teacher ratios and collect 
data to analyze pupil/ teacher ratios where aides are ay&ilable. 

Past Progress; 

In Januaiy, 1985 staff plannad to develop guidelines for State Board 
revi aw . 

Current S tacus: 

A new incentive program was adopted aimed at reducing class sizes in 
grades K-l, and ultimately K-3. An additiooal $8.35 per pupil in gross 
allowance will be given to any districts which aatisfy either of the 
fwllowing two requireoe ntst 1) attainment of an average class size of 
not more than 25 pupils; or 2) reduction of average clasa size in the 
1985-86 schoo> year by at least five percent from the average class size 
in 1984-85. In addition, guidelines fir class size were drafted to 
provide guidance for those who esublish poli^ for cU srooms where 
instructions are provided to malnstresm special education students. 
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TEACHER PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION: 

Tha StMf Board of Education shall ravlcw racomneodadons froa ch« 
Cartlf icatloo Coda Scudy Conalsslon, davelop fUndardi for approval 
and ravlaw of taachar educatloo profrans, ravltw the j of cootlouln( 
aducatlon unlet, ancourasa tha upgrading of tklllf In mlddla school 
caachars, davalop •tandatoa raqulrlng nlddla and high school taachars 
cvrtlficatas In contant araas, Include certification of vocatlooal 
ajucation taachars, address parenting aducatlon for all taachars, 
support lagislatlon tovarda the provision of financial Incentlvas for 
pcospactlYa taar.hers and conduct -i 'coaparable worth' study. 

Past Prograsat 

In Jawary, 1985 It was reported that In addition to using NASD'^EC 
acandarda when raviawlng new ttacher preparation programs, the Dapartment 
developed Ite own In f eeperate ereee. In Wovenber, 1985 the Stete 
Boerd eppolntad e Council on Parlodlc Review to e&slst the Bo«cd end 
Oepertaent lo development of eundards for approvel of teacher 
eoucetion lostltutlonj. Th« Certlf Icetlon Code Study Coaoiseloa 
considered the concept of contlrjing educetlon units (CCUs) end eupported 
tha expeoslon of profeselooal developaant opportunities for trichars. 
Tha Board hes rarlawed a draft of pollclee/procedures for edalnleterlng 
the CEU progrcse. Certlf Icetlon suoderde for coaputer technology 
teecher trelnlng progress were developed end six progrene ware epproved. 
The Coaalselon eupported proposed Vocetlooal Education rule chengea. 

Currant Status: 

In January, 1986 the Boerd revlew^id e proposel on the proceduree for 
authorizing annuel certlf Icetfon of vocetlonal educetlon taachars. 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT t 

Tha State Boerd of Education shall establish an educe tlooal leadership 
ecedeay which will grent continuing educetlon units (CCUe) for both 
teechere end edninletretore, encourege upgreding ekille for middle 
echool teechere In content ereee es well ee eerly edolesca»it, establish 
e ^rent prosraa for teechers. 

Pest Progreeet 

A leedershlp ecedeay wee established with Speclel Project Cent funds 
end trelDlQg wee provided to epproxlna taly 240 pertlclpente. A plan 
wes developed to eupport trelnlng for middle school teechers esslgned 
to positions outride their field. 
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Currant Status: 

Throuth board approvad dlscretlooary grants, several efforts were 
fundad which dlractly dealt with updating and retraining of Michigan's 
aducators (i.a., conputar software/training centers, leadership 
acadamy, and cooperative prografflnd. ig grants.) 

F'\nds hava been nade available throtigh the Elemcncary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) ana Section 98 of tha Stata Aid Act for local and 
intenaadiatc school districts to devalop professional development 
prograaa for middle f^.hool educators. 

Funds hava baan made arailsblt through Section 98 of the State Aid Act 
for special professional projects for teachers. 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS: 

Tha Stata Board of Education shall Cecognize students and schools 
that dmonatrata high achiavement and adopt a policy that prorates 
perfocnanca standards for reporting to parents and ctlteria for 
graduation. 

Past Progreast 

In January 1985, a papar identifying the axis ting racognition program 
was baing praparad for raview by the Board. The Board was asked to 
approva the addition of student certificates. The expanded school 
recognition plan was being prepartd for Board approval. 

Currant Statuat 

A atu<lant racognition progran, which awarded a special cartificata of 
racognition to studenta who achiava 100% of tha oath^'^tica and reading 
objactiraa taatad by NEAP, was iaplcnantad in 1984>83. Program* have 
baan iaplaacntad to racognizc junior/middla and high schools. In 
accition, inprcved sltmancary schools ss msssured by HEAP sre recognized. 
Plans ara undaxvay to implemattt an elenancary recoguition program 
similar to tha high school prograu for 1986. 
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COHPUTER TECHNOLOGY: 

Tb« Sc«t« Board E<lu. svIoq, ba««d oo th« rccommeodaclont of the 
Ttchnolosy R«f«ranc Group, shall secure exlsdns pl«ns scd provide 
■od«U, dcvslop a rssourc* tssk, strvs ss s resource c«nt(*r, define 
■tniaua technolosy competeocies ''sr students, set certificetion 
scenderds in the eree of computer literacy «s well es conputer science, 
provide access to teacher and adad.nistrator training, evaluate levcU 
of coaputer literecy and reco«*end funding for technology. 

Pest Progreee: 

In Jaaiacy 1989, it wes reported thet the Depertment hes creeted e 
Nlcrocoaputer Resource Center for eceff, thet the six Speciel Project 
Grante re le tins five regional centers end the developnent of 
technology treining noriules were in process. 

Current Status: 

A Bicroconputer resource center hes been estebllshed for treining 
depertaent steff. Treining is scheduled to begin in the first 
quarter of 1986. 



PREPftlHARY EDUCATION: 

The State ftoerd of Educetion shell: establish e perent-leederahip 
program including s tends rde, screening procedures end curric'jlum 
guidelines for preprinacy and parenting educetion. 

Pest Progrese: 

A preiriaaiy and parent leedership unit wee established snd e referent 
group wee being established to (<reft preprinary standards. 

Current Statue: 

The etandards are being preps red for review by the State Boar<< of 
Educetion in June^ 1986. The dtperCment has approprieted $1,000,000 
in Section 24 of the Depertnent Bill for preprinei)- educetioa. 



STR'jCTUHE: 

Tho State Board of Eoucetlon shall d^.c^op models for i^atricts to 
operete cooperetive acadenic progress, develop an ISD ntorganizstion 
plen (including its niasion/role) , develop a plan to rnkxitnize 
inj tnic tional opportunities and use of facilities, encourege districts 
to include iostniction of languages not coaoonly teught, recomcoenci 
to districts an equel, quality education program for its students «nd 
develop alternatives for districts where equsl, qi .lity anucstion 
prograsis csnnot be supported. 
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Past Pro(r«tt: 

In January 1985, Ic was reported that through th« ECIA Chapter 2 
Dltcrctlonary and the state Dlscretloneiy Special Ptrojecta Grants 
Prograaa, 153 local and 23 Intemedlate alstrlct* were directly Involvea 
In planning, dcvcloplag, lo^plenentlng or aellvcrlng cooperative academic 
prograaa* 

Current Statust 

Continued funding has been aade available under the two grant programs 
for cooperative efforts In 1986. New aodels have been funded In six 
districts. A grant award to an Inteimedlatc district will establish 
a resource back of infonaat'on about successful cooperative programs 
for dissemination throughout the sutc. AsslsUnce will be provided 
to school districts In the use of resource back Infonaatlon In their 
own cooperative aevelopment efforts and In the replication of models. 

MODEL POLICIES: 

The Sutc Boa 'd of Education shall develop nodel policies for 
recommenda tlou to local schorl alstrlcts, as a part of the School 
Improvement Plan, Including: student absences, homework, dropout 
prevention, textbook and material revlrv and discipline. 

Current Status: 

A uraft of the model school hoaewozk policy and guidelines has been 
prepared. RepresentAClves from some of the state's educational organi- 
ze tiona have reviewed the document* Recommenda tlona were made for 
clarification. It was also reccmnanded that a "task force" of repre- 
sentatives froa stats educational organlxatlooa and several teachers 
review the document prior to a secoad review by tha State Boerd. 
In March, 1986 m one-day meeting of these representatives will be 
scheduled to accomplish this task. 

A draft of a model school policy on school et tends nee hes been prepared. 
It Is being reviewed by Department suff for conpetlbUlty end congruency 
with the Department's propojitd student code of cdoduct. A new Model Code 
of Conduct Committee made up largely of counselors teechers, end school 
administrators has be<nn established. 

ACCREDITATION: 

The State Boart* of Education shall dev«lop a sys tel. , Implementation 
plan, and time line for accreditation of elementary and secondary 
schools . 
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Past Protcaati 

A study comalcce« waa attabllshtd to review nraaeot accradl tatloo 
aC«fMlarda and Identify advantag«a and dlsadvaotages. poaltloo 
ac«t«MDt waa prepared foe the Superintendent and Board for review. 

Current Statua: 

In the Spring of 1964, the Superintendent estebllshed a statewide 
Conalttee on Accredl tetlon. The Committee la composed of repre* 
aentetlvea of virtually all of Mlchlgan'a educational asaoclatlooa 
and oiganlxatlona es well es the major school eccredl tetlon >gencles 
in the state. 

The CoBOl ttte hea developed e Poaltlon Paper on School Accreditation 
which aupporta cht concept of eccrediting all elementaiyf middle/ 
junior, end high schoola in the stete. 

Under the spooaorship of the State Soard of Education and the 
direction of the Depertnent of Educetion end the University of 
Hlchigan'a Bureau ot Accredi tetlon and School Improvcrmtnt Studies, 
a aurvey of aaople achoola was completed to atvly issues related 
to accreditation such es ita value end impact on school improvecient 
end long range plenning. The aurvey results wi^rt discussed rflth the 
State Ooard of Education. 

A pilot atudy of elementary end middle achoola acczedi cation is being 
conducted dur'ng the 1985-86 school year. 



IWSTRUCTIONAL TIHF: 

The State Board of Education ahall enforce ^ne 180 deys, 900 hour 
proYlaiooa. 

Paat Progreaai 

In January, 1985 enforcement procedures were in piece end auff were 
wwrklng to improve the euthorized eudi t ectivltiea. 
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MEMORANDUM 

DATE: March 18, 1986 

TO: Dan Schultz, Bert Stanley 
FROM: Pat siocum f^^ )i:iM^^^^ 

SUBJECT: The Effective Schools and Even Start Act - Response 
E ffective Schools 

Pu. poses: Iniprovt nent in the areas cited Is a State Board of 
Education priority. Most states have established similar 
priorities. 

Funding: The use of 50Z or more el the state share of Chapter 2 
for the effective schools purposes limits the SEA la Its 
discretion of use of the funds to meet Chapter 2 purposes. The 
antecedent ESEA, V-B» Strp.igtt enlng state Educational Agency 
Management, la part of ECIA, Cnapter 2. The use of Chapter 2 
funds for the purposes af ESE>, V-B Is an Integral part of the 
application of state funds under Chapter 2. The removal of 
50Z or more of the available Chapter 2 funds would drastically 
affect departmental operations, it Is probable that 33 or more 
staff positions would have to be eliminated. 

The passage of Chapter 2 in 1981 already had the effect of 
reducing state administrative dollars for the purposes of the 
program. 

Even Start 

Purposes: Improving adult literacy for parents and helping to 
prepare their children for school entrance and concomitant success 
la a needed program for low incorae families. 

Funding: $3 million la too small an amount to have any .ional 
effect. The placement of the program as a discretionary grant 
under the Secretary is appropriate. Each state, however, should 
have program funding. The fiscal and administrative agent could 
be competitive. 

The $2 million off the top of Chapter 2 further decreases the SEA 
and LEA funds available. 
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Dan Schults 
$ert Stanley 
Pag« 2 

Harch 18, 1986 



Overall 

The CCSSO concerns are on target. Further recommendations are 

A. Provide separate fund source. 

1. Place both parts under a aeparite SecreUry's discretionary 
prograa, 

2. Or, place the Effective Schools under the ECIA, Chapter 2 
Secretary's discretionary prngran and the Even Start 

under the Adult Education Secretary' c discretionary progrMB, 

3. Provide aeparate and additional funding thrnugh line items, 
t. Provide adequate funding, aud 

5. Mak<» prnv'aic/ns for each state to participate 

B. Subalt the Act as a categorical, stand-alone program. 

1. Provide adainlstrative funds for SEAs to carry out the 
purposes and 

2. Provide grant funds for t£As to compete for grants to 
develop progr aas vhlch carry out the SEA findings and 
r eco— e ndstlona . 

In general, the Act is designed In a vay to initiate new prograns 
by taking funds froa an ongniog prograa which has soae security nf 
funding, er' en though that security has no c:itegorical constituent 
bass. RcpresentstiTcs Hawkins and Goodling appear to be taking 
an cacpcdient route to fund their particular interest without 
regard for SEA needs nr LEA ability tn carry nut the activites 
to be developed under the prograa. 
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^ ^ D Roberts 



1) F?or- ^D0n9 ICI-Lmes 
Cn:13 HAR 1986 At: 15; C8 Copy; BC 
Subject: THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 7 EVEN ST/RT ACT 



L D^rbrowsV- 
K "Stanley 
f S!ocui: i.' 



TC. C^lC^ state ScJ-ccI Cffzc"' 

Federal Liaison Representatives 

Fr.Ol • Eruc* HJLter, Director of Feceral/rtete Tclctir-s 

DATE: Karch *3, 1966 

KE: Kew legislation proposed by Peps. Augustus Havkm^. (Chairnan, 
House Ed. & Labor Ccte.) & Williaa Goodling (Hanking 
Republican on Eleoentary, Secondary, i Vcc. Ed. Subcocx.:.ttee) 
THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS & EVEN START* ACT 



ACTION KEEDED; 

tLder separate cover ve are sendirg a copy of the proposed bill, at 
which vice ve would appreciate it if you would please review and 
respond as soon as possible noting any concerns and/or codifications. 

STATUS: 

On Vecnesday, Marco 13 1 1986, Reps. Favkms and Coodling released a 
CRAFT o^ a bill they will introduce soon. They are searching for 
co-Eponscrs. 

Beview of proposed legislation: 

TITLE: The Effective shocls and Even Start Act 

PURPOSE CF EFFECTIVE SCHOuLS: To assist SEAs and LEAs to increase . 
school effeotivness by improving: 
student acfaievecent 

2. student behavior 

3. teaching 

4. learning 

5. school zanpgecent 

Fl'',DIKG: Each state SHALL USE UOi LESS thar 50% of tne ctate share of 
( .pter 2 for the purposes of this act. 

RESPOHSIBILITY FOR ACTIVITIES; "Such activities nay be carried out 
directly by the SEA or other agency of that state or indirectly by a 
grant to or contract with an LEA". 

AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES: 

(1) to plan for effective ?chools programs under this section, and to 
conduct reviews and propose revisions of such programs, either by 
local or state educational agencies or by conbmed local and state 
task forces; (2) to implement and support effect! /e schools progrsms 
through activities such as training; workshops ; foruios and other 
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Bechanisns to itprove parent fend cor^aunity or6ar.-.2£ticn irvclveient 
and participition; ieoonstntion prografls; and lap roved coiLcunication 
and cooi'dinatioR between schocls, scbocl districts, and such 
deconstratioD programs; (3^ to obtain technical assistsucfe and 
consultant services with respect to effective schools prograts from 
(a) regional educational laboratories and researcfc and develcpscnt 
centers supported usder section i^05(f) of the GeDertl Education 
Provisions Act, (E) institutions of higher educttioa, and (C) other 
Q-£lified ncnprcfit educEtiorcl organizations ard institutions; (U) 
to design, develop, and publish educational naterlals on effective 
schools progracs; (5) to develop and icplenent systeas to collect, 
£r.aly2e, £nd Interpret itta ctr.cerr.ing effective zzYcolz prc£rer:£ and 
to cocDunicate the results to school personnel; (6) to prcDOte state 
and local educational agency awareness of effective schools inforra- 
tlon through conferences at schools and distrxct and multioistrlct 
offices, and through cnsite visits to aodel effective schools; (7) to 
conduct evaluations of effective 2,chools progracs conducted under this 
section; and (8) to otherwise identify, docunert, and disseninate 
infornation concerning exeoplary effective schools programs. 

PURPOSES OF EVEK STAKT: To combine adult ba^ic education for parenti 
and school readiness training into a single program. 

FUKDING: 

1 $2 itillion off the top of the total Chapter 2 allocation 

[including £E; & LEA funcs and the £ecret£r>»s Discretiorary 
Fund] 

2. $1 Killlon from Adult Education 

PROGRAM RESPOHSIEILITI: The Secretary shall malce grants to eligible 
recipients. 

ELIGIBLE RECIPI£!:7S: Any institution* agency or orf;»ni2ation that 
operates an adult basic education program and serves an area with a 
high concentration of children from low income far^ilies. 

SELECTIOH PROCESS: 

o applications lude to the Secretary 
o Secretary selects at least 15 » but not more than 20 
o final review F"^el makes awards - panel contains state and local 
practioners and scholars. 

AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES: 

1. provide adult literacy training for parents, hut involving 
children 

2. .design support service rrograns so parents can participate 

3. establish instructional progrims for adult literacy and to help 
insure children's success in school 

4. coordinate prograsa under this 

CONCERNS: 

1. 505 of state share of Chapter 2 is not fair 

2. may force states to drop worthwhile activities 

3. states get a double hit 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank >ou, Dr. Tirozz\ 
Let us hear from the other witnesses, and then we'll come back 
for the questions. Dr. Ellison, we next will hear from you. 

STATEMENT OF ART ELLISON, DIRECTOR OF ADULT 'JASIC EDU- 
CATION, N^W HAMPSHIRE DEPARTMEOT OF EDUCATION, ON 
BEHALF OF THE NATIO* OUNCIL OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
ADULT I5^DUCATI0N 

Mr. Eluson. My name . .xrt E'iisun. and rn> the director of the 
office of adult basic education for the New Hami-^hire Department 
of Education. I am speaking here this morning on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of State Directors of Adult Education; that is a 
group of 50 oiate directors plus (be director in the District of Co- 
lumbia, l\ierto Rico, and four territories, which basically are ad- 
ministratively responsible for expenditures under the Adult Educa- 
tion Act. 

With the amount of money in there at approximately $100 mil- 
]^ )n and another $200 million coming from the States, that system 
is providing basic literacy training for about 2 million people per 
year. 

The council wishes to support the even start portion of the bill, 
and Tm simply talking about that part of it this morning. We have 
thought for a long time that there is r 'lefmite link between what 

Earents are doing when they come baCh. to our programs or come 
ack to litfacy program"^, and what is going on in the schools for 
their childrei . 

The strongest evidence of that, I guess, wouid be teachers in a 
program who say that adults are retuining to learn to read so that 
they can read to their children so that they can help them with 
their hom'^work. We have the companion part of that happening 
where we have children who see their parents going back to school 
and ther^ is a very definite change in their attitude toward their 
owned. ' v.. 

There ix several specific parts of the bill that the National 
Council likes. We are very supportive of the grants under the bill 
going to agencies that are receiving money under the Adult Educa- 
tion Act. we are very supportive of the attempt to balance the 
grants beti^^een rural and urban areas. We are very supportive of 
the part of hhe act which calls and requires child care and trans- 
portation g'^rvices to be included iu the programs. 

We support the part of the act which allows for non-LEA's to 
become involved in the program, nonschool districts. There is a re- 
quirement in there that wonld have a private, nonprofit, for in- 
stance, work in cooperation with the school district, but it would 
allow programming to come together )m both of those entities at 
once. 

We are happy to see that there are a number of people involved 
in adult literacy who would be included on the review panel for 
grants. I would suggest that the committee would consicer raising 
the number of possn 'e grants under the act, and I guess Fm speak- 
ing more now of a State director from a rural State. I can see 
where a very ef^ctive program could be put m pL ce in a rural 
area for less money than it would cost in an urban area, and we 
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may well be able to io that within the confines of $75,000 to 
$100,000. 

The pool of functional illiterates in this country is growing at a 
rate of 8lx>ut 2.3 million a year. The largest part of that group are 
high school dropouts. I think that the even start portion of this act 
will have a long-range effect upon that pool of people and that we 
will be able lo do some things early in life with those children ihat 
will mean later on they will not be part of that high school dropout 
pool that we^re talking about. 

The concept behind the bill is very important. We, as a council, 
are very supportive of tibe thrust, and we would very much like to 
work with the Department of Education should this legislation 
come into place. 

I would make one further comment that Dr. Tirozzi has raised in 
sui^rt, his concern that we look at multiyear funding under this 
particular program; that it would be a mistake to be giving grants 
for 1 year or even 2 years and then chopping that off and starting 
somewhere else. 

That's basically what I ha\e to say at this point. There are other 
points in my testimony, which you have received. Td be happy to 
answer questions. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Art Ellison follows:] 
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pREPARKD Statement or Art Eluson» Director or Adult Basic Education, on 
Behalf or the National Council or State Directors or Adult Education 

The National Council of State Directors of Adult Education strongly supports 
the Even Start portion of the Effective Schools and Even Start Act, 

We believe that by linking educational services for illiterate adults and their 
children that a major break in the cycle of illiteracy can be achieved. 

Major elonents of the bill that are noteworthy include: 

(1) Utilizing agencies receiving Adult Education Act funding as primary 
grantees. 

0) Including non-LEA agencies as potential service providers. 

(3) Requiring child care and transportation to be a part of all programs. 

(4) Balancing funding for both rural and urban areas, 

"5} Including persona with adult literacy experience on the review panel. 

We would like to see the maxinua number of grants funded under the Even Start 
portion of the Act raised from 20 to 25. This would aUow for additional 
smaller frants ($100,000) for agencies in rural areas. 

Membera of the National Council of State Directors of Adult Education view the 
proposed legislation as having a long range positive effect upon the school 
dropout rate. Since high school dropouts are the largest group of persons en- 
rolling in basic literacy courses, it is imperative that meaningful attempts be 
made that will enhance their chances for success within traditional school programs. 
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Mr. Chalnwn and MMb«r« of the aubcomlttee. 

Hy naae 1« Art Ellison and I «■ th«. Director of Adult Basic Education foi the 
New Haapehire Dcpartsent of Education. This noming I «a specking on behelf 
of the Haticmal Couocil of Directors of Adult Education. We sppreciste the 
opportunity to testify bsfore the subcoMlttce in support of H.R. 4463. 

The Mstional Council of Directors of Adult Educstion Is aade up of the SO 
State Directors and the Directors of prograas in Puerto Rico, the District 
of Coluabis and 4 tsrritories. As s grouf), ■eaa>eit of the counci ere sdmiit- 
intrstivaly rsapoosibla for prograas funded onde. the federal Adult Education 
Act as well as nuaeroua other atate funded prograviv anb initiatives. Each 
year approxiaately 2,000,000 adulta are enrolled in baaic literacy prograns 
provided with federal and atate funds under the Adult Education Act. 

The Council vlahas to express ita aupport ^or the Even Start portion of 
H.R. 4463. For asny yeara we have auvpcctcd a ««trong link between illiteracy 
on the part of percnta and potential probleae in reading by children in those 
faadliea. 

Data to aubatantiate this link ia difficult to locate. However, teachers in 
basic literacy prograas understand that a asjnr activator for illiterate adults 
to return to the clasarooa ia their stated ae^ to be able to aaaist their 
children with their achool work. We are alao awaxe of the positive reaction 
of children as they see their parenta return to a claaarooa or work with a tutor. 

The aoat relevant research in the area of adult illiteracy and its iapact upon 
children coaes froa studies in Kentucky. Th^ dsts froa the 3 yesr study indi- 
cated that 99X of the parents of adulta enrolled in adult literacy programs had 
never coaplated hi^ achool and the average educational attainment of the parents 
was 4<8 yeara of achool. It ia thia rapea4.ed cycle of under education that the 
Even Start portion of H.R. 4463 aeeks to change. 

It has been eztreaely oifficult in the paat set aside aubstantial portions of 
Federal Adult Education Act funda for the purpoaes outlined in VL.Vx, 4463. While 
we have underatood the need for linking educational aervices for both parents 
and children as outlined In the Even Start portion of the Act, ve have been unable 
to atretch exietlng funding to provide aervices for aore than 5X of the adults in 
need of such protraas. 

The Even Start concept will allow for a meaningful and aubatantial provision 
of coordinated educational aervices for *>oth parents and children. While it 
can be viewed a^ a series of pilot progrsas, it is clesr to those of us In the 
sdult literscy field that the potential for success in this srca is extremely 
high. 

There are several areas of the bill which the National Council of State Directors 
find to be extrcaely noteworthy. They ir^^lude: 

(1) The Incluaion of agendas receiving funds under the Adult Education 
Act as grant recipienta. 
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O) The requlreaent that both child care and tran8i>ortatlon be included 
in all prograas. 

(3) The opportunity for applicants who are not local educational agenciee 
to be conaidered as eligible grant recipients. 

«) The induaion on the review panel for applications of a State director 
of prograaa under the Adult Education Act» a director of a local program 
under the act and an individual with training in adult literacy education, 

(5) The balancing of funding under the proposed act for programs servicing 
both rural and urban areas. 

I would auggeat that the coonittee consider Increasing the maximuD number of 
grants funded under the Even Start portion of the Act from 20 to 25. This 
would allow increased funding of analler grants in rural areas. In many rural 
states it would be poaaible to provide a comprehensive parent-child educatioiial 
program, as apecified in the propoaed act» within the confines of a $100»000 
budget. Thia ia particularly true since irost agencies receiving grants would 
already have in place child care and transportation services, as well as basic 
literacy program for adults. 

The portion of the propo.ad «ct which relates to the evaluation of home based 
program Involving parenta and children needs aome further consideration. Many 
federal and state funded literacy programs are currently involved with providing 
literacy aervices with volunteera and paid tutora in the home. However, by 
including *hoat baaed programs involving parenta and children" as one of the 
6 iteaa upon which all programs will be evaluated, the legislation may be man- 
dating an approach which is not feasible in some areas. 

In Nrw Banpahire approximately 30Z of the students enrolled in adult basic 
education programs each year are working with volunteers. Some volunteers and 
atudanta meat in the atudent*a hone, but many meet in churches, libraries and 
other commity facilitiea. While this aystem works well in many states. I am 
not convinced that it must neceaatrily be a major part of a parent-child educa- 
tional program. 

The requiraaent of the propoaed act that those programs funded must be coordinated 
with Chapter I of the Education Conaolidation and Improvement Act of 1981. the 
Adult Education Act. volunteer literacy organizations and other relevant service 
providcra. %rin insure that a broad range of aervices will be available to both 
parenta and children. In many caaes recipients of granta under the Adult Education 
Act are already providing programs in cooperation with all of the agencies and 
groupa Hated in the propoaed act. In aome instances it may be difficult to co- 
ordinate programs with volunteer literacy organizations since many areas of the 
country are currently not aerviced by either Literacy Volunteers of America of 
Laubach Literacy International programs. 

However, in those areaa where volunteer programs do exist it will add another 
facet to the comprehensive services available under the Even Start portion of 
the legialation. 
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As research Into the field of adult Illiteracy becomes more focused we may be 
able to know with some certainty the number of functionally Illiterate adulta 
In this country. However, even the moat conservative eftlmates Indicate that 
a alnlmuu of 23 million adults are In this category. 

Educators Involved In baalc literacy work are often asked "What does It mean 
ir « reraon Is functionally Illiterate'" The cxearest answer Is that a func- 
tionally Illiterate peraon cannot read the Instructions on the side of a medicine 
bottle, cannot auccaafc fully complete a job application and probably cannot read 
well enough to help his or her children with their homework. 

There are aome people In the field of adult literacy who woulu like to spend 
significant amounta of money to determine the number of functionally Illiterate 
ad'ilta m the United States. Those of us responsible for providing programs for 
f».nctlonally Illiterate adulta are wich more concerned with the lack of adequate 
resources for services, than we are In the quest for certainty which drives some 
researchers. The words of Michael Harrington are extremely relevant w, 
••Whatever the precise calibrations. It Is obvious that the statistic, epresent 
an enonnous, and unconaclooable amount of human suffering ..." 

The pool of functional Illiterates Is growing each year by approximately 2.3 
million adults. The largest group In this pool are high school dropouts, the 
Individuals nost likely to come from families when parents themselves have not 
been successful in an educational setting. 

The Even Start Act has the long range potential of significantly Increasing the 
chances of educational auccess for children from families wUh undereducated 
parents. If these children have received encouragement and focused training 
during the early years of their lives and have seen their parents actively work 
to imurove their basic skills, a strong foundation will have been laid for their 
continued educational achievements. 

It Is this potential for success by children and adults working together that 
elicits the strong support of the National Council of State Directors of Adult 
Education for this legislation. 
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<?iSS^?^ ^^'y ™"ch, Dr. Ellison. Is Dr. 

Seabrook present? If not, we wiU call upon him when he arrives. 

rhe Chair is veiy appreciative of the witnesses and what they 
have stated. May I indicate particularly to ycu, Dr. Tirozzi, that 
this w the beginning of the hearing. Nobody knows, obviously, 
whether or not some other mechanism of funding wiU be arrived at 
™ terms of what we may discover along the way. 

My me^ngs with chief State school officers have been very pro- 
JliSlIt T?* I PersonaUy try to impress upon them is that the 
problem of fimdmg is not reaUy the creation of the office of this 
proposal, but m the situation in which we find ourselves. The Fed- 
eral assistance is being decreased rather rapidly, as you weU know 
we are now down under 7 percent, approaching, I suppose, near 
the b-percent level, and it may even go below the 7 percent. It's not 
too remote to conceive of a situation in which it will eventually be 
zero 



1 J-S^ aPP«»ches that point, the more of a chal- 

lenge m placed upon us who support and would like to do even 
mwe than what is now being done for public education. 

One of the cntiCMms of public education is that public education 
L^lu job iteelf, and that it's necessary, according to at 

least the Secretary of Education, for example, to introducecompeti- 
tion m order to make pubhc education do what it should be doing. 
Now we re m that situation. I'm sure that it was the motivation for 
Mr. Goodlmg and me that we're now trying to do something posi- 
tive to give pubhc education a much better image. Unless wedo 
that, I am afraid that we will begin to lose the argument between 
the proposals hke the voucher proposal and the-what public edu- 
cation is now providing in terms of an instructional approach to 
^dSg* ^ support, and therefore, increase the 

^J'^^ ^ merely saying to you is that of the shrinking amount, 
I -r?u?®"*°* set-aside may be the least of your concerns or the 
iCMt t^ you may have to fear because you may not have-the 
one-half of the 20 percent may be a much smaUer amount unless 
we begin to do something to reverse the scheme of things and to 
change the image that isbefore us. 

I think we have to concede with the Secretary of Education that 
there IS a lot of criticism of public education and that we've eot to 
do something about it. So, that is where we are now. 

ohjl?^-* ^^r^ ^ attac'' the main of the 

?mT !J**f f?.^* offiMrs. You mentioned the Consolidation Act of 
that It did provide this flexibility, but it also perhaps reduced 
the ai^ount which would be made avaUable to you. So, you have 
more Jexibihty, but you have less money. 

l«?*Sll'Jk^ to decide whelJier or not you want a little 

tess fJexibUity and a httle bit more money, and whether or not we 
might m that way do much more for you. 

It s all a speculation, but you did indicate that you wanted to 
)I^^1{JJ2! We appreciate that. I want to assure you that the 
committee mU certainly work with you. If we can conceive of any 
better way of doing it than what we have proposed in this instance, 
then obviously, I thmk we certainly are open for any suggestions! 
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But, may I also indicate or ask you concerning the positive side of 
the problem and that is the effective schools approach. 

I think you have agreed that the approach is sound; that it is, 
where it has been tried, has been highly successful. However, if we 
agree with that, then I would also like to have your remarks or 
your impression as to whether or not providing more flexibility or 
opening it up is going to give, not to Connecticut but maybe to 
some other States, so much flexibility that they will get away from 
the concept and deal with efTectiveness in terms of merely being an 
adjective that describes anything that they may want to do and it 
will not be based on real sound research findings as we based the 
effective schools approach on, but may get into all sorts of— it may 
even approach it on the basis of \he Colman concept or some other 
concept. 

So, do you see that there is a fear that in providing much more 
flexibility, that we will jdlow the idea to be so diluted— the concept 
of effective schools to be so diluted that we may run the risk of 
giving States just to validate whatever they may be doing already 
or may want to do and calling it effectiveness. 

Mr. Tmozzi. First, I cpn appreciate and share a concern that you 
hava Whenever you give States flexibility, one has to place great 
faith that the particular State will, in fact, exercise that flexibility 
in terms of iniatives that do, in fact, make a difference in the lives 
of children. 

Based on my own experience with the chief state school offlcers, 
I have a sense that that body to a person can be counted upon to 
develop programs that are in the best interest of children. 

In CSonnecticut, Mr. Chairman, I would point out that while we 
have the 20-percent set-aside, we take 40 percent of the set aside 
off of the top of that 20 percent and drive it out to local school dis- 
tricts in the form of various grants to assist school districts in ac- 
tivities that the Federal Government has moved away from in 
some cases. For example, we still are funding s^me major desegre- 
gation projects, alternative education. We're supporting our region- 
al service centers and some effective school projects. 

So, in Connecticut, while we have a 20 percent set aside, 40 per- 
cent of that money is driven out in the form of categorical grants. 
The remainder of that money in terms of just being able to develop 
iniatives, also goes to insunng we have staff in place to monitor 
the prop'anas we have, to evaluate the programs we have, so we 
can begm to counter our critics, especially those right here in the 
Nation 8 Capital, who continue to talk about the failure of public 
schools. And, I would be the first to say that we have problems in 
public schools, but I don't think the answer is to talk about the 
failure rate. I think we should continually be upbeat and talk 
about how we can cause schools to improve. 

I also want to go back to a point I made earlier. Even if this par- 
ticular bill were to pass, I don't see this as being the bill or the 
ultimate solution to instructionally effective schools. We're really 
not dealing with enough money or enough commitment to make it 
happen. Instructionally effective schools, the concepts have to per- 
meate all aspects of the educational program. We need commit- 
ments from local boards, local superintendents, leadership people 
in various communities, and at the State level that they believe. 
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And, if we truly believe that schools in and of themselves can make 
a difference and that all children can learn, then all of our efforts 
should be built on those five or six migor characteristics which Ed- 
monds espoused several vears ago and which are becoming more 
and more found in our schools across the Nation. 

And, this goes back to something I said earlier we cannot walk 
the bifurcated route. We can't see chapter 1 here, instructionally 
effective schools here, and chapter 2 somewhere else, bilingual edu- 
cation. All of this has to form a cohesive bond if we're going to pro- 
mote instructionally effective schools. 

So, again, I think the point Fm trying to make, Mr. Chairman, is 
even moving in this direction does not insure we can move ahead 
with this movement because the movement is much broader than 
just anv one particular grant. 

And last, but not leairt, I, too, share your concern about the com- 
ments from Washington regarding public schools. Keep in mind 
that the people in Washington do have the pulpit available to them 
and will be listened to, but when they speak of competition— I 
know we don't have time this morning— I really think that is an 
argument tiiat is false. We simply cannot talk about competition 
between private and public schools when we play by two complete- 
ly different set of rules. 

If public schools were allowed to accept any children they 
wanted and remove any children they did not want, we could have 
a different failure rate and success rate. And, by the way, I would 
never be an advocate of that situation because this democracy is 
founded on free public schools for all, regardless of background, re- 
gardless of ability, regardless of handicap. So, I'm not impressed 
with the argument I hear from the Secretary. 

Having said that, he is entitled to his opinion. It's a professional 
opinion, I assume. So is mine, but I know that opinion does drive 
many of us to act in certain ways. 

My concern as a chief State school officer, I want to do that 
which is best for my State. I think I know my State best, and I 
guess Im simply trying to suc^est that I fully support everything 
you re in favor of conceptually, but would like more flexibility 
across the board to implement the very model you would like to see 
us implement. 

Oiairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. Dr. Tirozzi. 

Since the ranking member was not present at the beginning and 
involves his bill, I hope that I can yield to him rather than follow 
the pattern of calling members who came earlier. 

Wfr. GooDUNQ. Well, I'm not going to take their time because 
theprve been here listening to the testimony, but I must run up- 
stairs because the amendment process is b^inning in select educa- 
tion. I have an amendment to offer and I want to stop another one. 

All I do want to say is, we realize the problems we nave in where 
we get the money and how we use it. But, when you want to do 
things and you sit here and you spin your wheels because there's 
no money available, and all you do day in and out is act defen- 
sively, you want to try to come up with some offensive issue. As a 
matter of fact, if we can keep the importance of these problems 
before our colleagues, our hopes of someday getting some funding 
to really move ahead and try to do some of the things we would 
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like to do will be more likely than if we just keep sitting here fight- 
ing defensive battles. 

I apologize for being late. We're the second largest fruit-growing 
nation in the world, but 54 percent of all the apple juice that is 
consumed here is made from apples that come from someone else's 
country. And so, I was before the ITC trying to see whether we 
can't do something about saving the apple industry in the United 
States. My colleagues have all the questions, and I m going to run 
upstairs. I do want to thank you for coming before us to testify. 

Chairman Hawkins. Be sure to save the apple juice now. 

Mr. Gunderson, I think you were the first member to arrive this 
morning. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank both of you 
for attending. After listening to your testimony, I have two ques- 
tions. 

No. 1, would you prefer that we separated these two issues and 
dealt with the effective schools as a separate piece of legislation 
and the concept of the even ctart or aim at literacy as a separate 
piece? 

Second question would be, I get the impression that you wouldn't 
be all that disappointed if we just leave the present set up for chap- 
ter 2 funds and just use them however you want and we don't do 
ansrthing in this regard. Have I read your comments incorrectly, or 
would either of you care to clarify on either of those two questions? 

Mr. TiROZzi. Again, I think the flexibility is important, but I 
could see some changes made coming from your committee that 
would require that the various advisory groups in the States must 
somehow, as they review programs and make decisions to allocate 
funds, consider strongly the characteristics of instructionally effec- 
tive schools. I can see that as a condition. 

I also offered, and I fully respect the comment that was just 
made, that you have a high level of frustration as you hear some of 
the concerns and, of course, you fully understand better than I the 
dwindling pot of money here in Washington, the need to find funds 
for programs. I guess what I was suggesting — I don't want this to 
go away. I hope if by any stretch of the imagination I've left that 
impression, I want to put it aside. 

You are absolutely on target. As a matter of fact, I think there is 
another mentality in certain parts of this Nation's Capital which 
would want us almost to believe that if we understand where chil- 
dren come from and their background and the poverty level, what 
is it that we can expect. I think you're sending a loud, clear mes- 
sage, and I applaud that and I support that. 

What I am trying to do is help you with alternatives, and in that 
particular respect, I was mentioning the possibility of a greater use 
of chapter 1 funds to promote some of the very characteristics you 
would like to promote. I would offer to you that most chapter 1 pro- 
grams around this country— not all, most— deal with what is called 
a pull out program where youngsters are pulled out of classrooms 
for 15 or 20 minutes and return. 

There really isn't a whole lot of coordination between that con- 
cept and what takes place in the classroom, and I don't see much of 
a relationship between what we're doing in chapter 1 and what 
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Ron Edmonds was speaking about in terms of instructionally cffec- 

uVts SCilOOIS* 

In Connecticut, for example, we have $35 million in chapter 1 
and we have our hands somewhat tied at the local level in terms of 
how we can work with youngsters to promote skills. 

So, agam, I clarify that. I don't want the money at the State 
level. I would hke to see the districts have more flexibUities in 
ctopter 1 funds to insure that the characteristics of instructionally 
effective schools are being promoted in their respective buildings. 

Beyond that, and this is not the time with Gramm-Rudman and 
some other considerations, but if there were any one program I 
would come brfore any group and support as a new cat^orical 
area, it would be instructionally effective schools and the concepts. 
1 tlii^ this is the one area that makes the most sense. The re- 
search supports it. The critics cannot stand up to it, and— but, 
again, Iknow the timing and the period in which we live make it 
very difficult. I think chapter 1 is one possibility; a stronger mes- 
sa^to th? advisory groups is a second possibility. 

The very fact that you're promoting this, I think, speaks well 
and sends a lot of clear messages to States that you're commited to 
It. cjo that, 1 think, would be my response, sir. 

Mr. GuNDERSCN. Any comments? 

Mr. E^usoN. Just in terms of the two parts of the bill being to- 
gether. I m not sure that there are strong reasons for that, but I'm 
not reaUy— would not be in a position to say they ought to be de- 
coupled or split apart. But, it seems to me that at this point, the 
ne-in there is the chapter 2 tie in terms of the funding flowing 
fix)m there for both of these proposals. But, I'm not sure how much 
commonahty there is beyond that. 

• I have an education advisory committee, and we 

just so hamened to have a meetmg in my district last weekend 
made up tf teachers, principals, school administrators, et cetera. 
Une of the suggestions they made to me was that we eliminate 
tollow through and take the money for follow through and sunply 
put mto chapter 1. *^ ' 

I have to admit to you that part of that recommendation is prob- 
ably based on^ the fact that none of them have a follow through 
projjam, so it s an easy recommendation for them to make. But, I 
get the sense from your comments that you wouldn't mind really 
douig the same thing with the even start that if we would simply 
increase the flexibility of chapter 1 to use it not only for students, 
but to use It for student/parent partnerships, that would be just as 
good. Is that correct? j «» 

Mr. Tmom. I would agree with that. 

Mr. ajJSON. Yes. And, there are various places in the country 
Where there are some good parent involvement and parent instruc- 
tionai kinds of things going on at this point with chapter 1. So, 
that 8 done tc some degree, but certamly this kind of legislation 
would make more of that happen. 

Mr. Tmozzi. I would agree with that. 

Mr^ChSraSIn*'''" '^^^ ^^"^ 

Chairman. Hawkins. Mr. Fawell. 
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Mr. Fawell. Actually, my questions were much along the lines 
of Mr Gunderson's. 

I want to say, Dr. Tirozzi, that your views in reference to com- 
paring private education with public education I agree with 100 
percent. It's a good apple and a good orange, but they aren't two 
oranges and they aren't two apples. It is frustrating for us to hear, 
quite often hear, that "well, if you compare, private schools will 
cost less to operate" and so forth and so on, all kinds of compari- 
sons. It just isn't fair. 

Are you sayirg that as a practical matter, as much as you think 
this concept is great, that you'd prefer not to have this particular 
legislation at this time because new funds aren't necessary? You 
don't like the idea of siphoning off chapter 2 funds because you 
think they're being utilized rather well right now. 

All in all, with the exception of perhaps blending chapter 1 into 
the flexibility and discretionary area, perhaps right into chapter 2, 
there's not much that we can do at this point with Gramm- 
Rudman and all the monetary ramifications. Is that roughly what 
you're saying? 

Mr. Tirozzi. I started off my testimony by saying that I speak 
with mixed reaction. 
Mr. Fawell. Great ambivalence, yes. 

Mr. Tirozzi. I'm very frustrated in even gfiving this testimony be- 
cause I think my own personal, professional, and national reputa- 
tion is linked very strongly to Instructionally effective schools. I be- 
lieve in the concept. I believe all children can learn, and I under- 
stand your frustration and I know new funding probably is not a 
possibility. However, being from a State where I believe we have 
wisely used chapter 2 funds and we have made a major State com- 
mitment to promote instructionally effective schools, I do need 
some dollars to have flexibility to be innovative because while Ron 
Edmonds and Brookover have identified certain characteristics, I 
think there are other models and things we can look at. 

I'm a great believer in early childhood education. I want to look 
at age 3 year old, 4 year old, and so we're trying to develop some 
models and we need some flexibility. 

My comment on chapter 1, 1 want to make it — again, if I haven't 
made it clear, I apologize. I'm not looking for flexibility to the 
extent we might have it with chapter 2. I'm simply suggesting 
chapter 1 funds there should be more flexibility .at the local district 
level and the local school level to address the very question that 
was raised earlier, allow parents to be more extensively involved, 
allow for school-based programs to take place, incorporate the con- 
cepts of Ron Edmonds and others rather than continue to perpet- 
uate this pull-out mentality we have, which obviously in a variety 
of our school districts is simply not working. 

So, I, too, have a level of frustration, but at the same time, I 
think you're sending a loud, clear message. I think there's hope 
that somehow over time we can move in the direction you'd like to 
go. 

Mr. Fawell. Aren't you saying, though, that you'd prefer to 
really see chapter 1 funds used with much more discretion. I agree 
with you. They're proscribed by so many rules and regulations that 
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there's a limited amount of good that can be achieved. You are 
saying that, are you not. 

Mr. Tntozzi. Yes. Yes. 
.i.^'":.^^'^ [continuing]. Yoi'd prefer that it be flexible enough 
that It can mdeed be used to embrace this concept. 

Mr. 'hBOZzi. Flexible enough, I agree. Yes, I said that with the 
appropriate safeguards to insure that it is used to implement the 
concepts of mstructionally effective schools. 

Mr. Fawbll. Just one last point. You have said that insofar as 
your State IS concerned you are utilizing what we have right now 
in a very fine fashion. But does this categorial concept appeal to 
other States? It isn t best you beUeve for your State because you 
are domg the job. You're utilizing flexibility. You're utilizing the 
chapter 2 fimds. What about the Nation as a whole? Do you have 
any idea there? 

iir. Tkozzi. What I do plan to submit for testimony later, infor- 
mataon on nin<} different States in the country where they are 
making a significant effort using chapter 2 funds to promote the 
concepts of mstructionally effective schools, and I think you wiU 
see some documentetion herein. 

I said earlier, a concern I think the chief State school offi- 
cers have, and coming from a small State I agree, the major impact 
would be on the smaller States where basicaUy, if you want to look 
at any nexMe funds or discretionary funds those States do have, it 
18 chapter 2 because those general assemblies simply are not eivine 
moneys for those particular areas. » » 

So, I think the impact will be felt on the smaller school districte. 
1 also would present to you there are a number of States who are 
alrewly actively moving in this direction. At the same time, there 
are 50 States out thero, and I'm certain some States are not 
moving as rapidly as you would like. 

Mr. Fawell. Tnank vou very much. 

Hawkins. Thank you. Again, the Chair would like to thank 
both witnewes. I see Dr. Seabrook has arrived, but I assume there 
are no fiirther questions to either Dr. Ellison or Dr. Tirozzi. If not, 
then I can excuse the two of you. You do not need to depart, but 
you are free to do so. 

Mr. HAWKms. We will next call on Dr. Seabrook, but in order to 
present Dr. Seabrook, we have our distinguished colleague, Mr 
CharlM Rangel, with us. I, at this time, would like to yield to Mr. 
Kangel in order to make a proper introduction of Dr. Seabrook. 

Mr. Ranokl. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, T 
thank you very much for this courtesy. 

like most of you, we are inclined from time to time to run for 
reelection at the expense of the pubUc school system, and they 
have been a very easy and, indeed, a vulnerable target. In my con- 

EBSsional district, I ve always had a much wider target in what we 
ve referred to as District School Board No. 5, and I suspect be- 
cause I was m the State legislature when we created these boards 
tftat 1 ve always had a lot of pain in my heart to see a community 
that had more than ite share of drug and alcohol abuse, unemploy- 
ment, teenage pregnancy, the poorest shelter that we have in the 
city of New York. 
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Each time the community reached out to elect a school board dis- 
trict, it would suffer in the strong light of integrity and honesty, 
and certainly, when we got school board superintendents, I think 
we had about a half dozen of them every year because they didn't 
survive very long. 

Well, Dr. Luther Seabrook has taken away the opportunity for 
those of us in public life to run against the educational system, and 
certainly has reduced the target of District School Board No. 5 to 
be an example as to what hard work and proper use of resources 
can do and a constituency tiiat ha? to have faced the most severe 
social and economic problems as any community that I know in the 
city of New York. 

So, I thank you for giving me the opportunity to introduce h^m 
because he^s not just representing a run-of-the-mill school district. 
If there^s a problem we're having in the urban community, and 
more specifically in the poor inner cities, he's wrestling with it. 

I know that the expertise of the Chair and this committee is will- 
ing to meet him halfway to show what he's been able to do so far 
with ever-limiting Federal funds and resources. 

On behalf of the committee, i welcome you to Washington, the 
Nation's Capital, and to the Education and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Seabrook. Thank you. Congressman. 

Chairman. Hawkins. Dr. Seabrook, we join in that welcome to 
you, and you may proceed. 
[Prepared statement of Luther W. Seabrook follo^vs:] 
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FRAMED Stathiint of LuTHik W. Skabrook. Supmuntkndknt, New York City 
CoiacuNiTY School DtffTRiCT N. i— Central Harlem 

MR. CHAIRMAN^ RONORABLB MEMBERS: 

MY PURPOSE IN TESTIFYING TODAY IS TO ADDRESS THE CONCERNS 
WHICH SOME OF YOO NAY HAVE ABOUT THIS LEGISLATION. IF YOU CAN 
LOOK THROUGH MY EYES FOR A FEW 6RIRF MINUTES, I BELIEVE YOUR 
CONCERNS K '^PT BE SET ASIDE. 



TO VAR iNG DfcOREES, YOUR CONCERNS PROBABLY SOUND SOMETHING 
LIKE THIS: AT A TIME OF FUNDING AUSTERITY AND REDUCED FEDERAL 
INVOLVEMENT, WHY SHOULD CONGRESS ENDORSE MORE EXPERIMENTAL 
TINKERING WITH THE CLASSROOM fROCESS? WHAT GOOD WOULD A COUPLE OF 
MODEST PROGRAMS DO? AND IF THEY WOULD HELP, WHY NOT LET STATES 
AND CITIES DO IT? 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOL AND EFFECTIVE PARENT PROGP ARE NO LONGER 
SLOGANS OR VAGUE GOALS. WE KNOW FROM EXPERIENCE HOW TO BRING THEM 
ABOUT. AND WE KNOW FROM RESEARCH THAT THE PARTNERSHIP OF 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS AND EFFECTIVE PARENTS IS THE ONE ESSENTIAL KEY 
WHICH CAN UNLOCK THE INCREDIBLE POTENTIAL POWER OF THE NEXT 
GENERATION. 
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THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS CONCEPT EMERGED OUT OF BRILLIANT 
RESEARCH BY THE LATE RON EDMONDS, WHO IDENTIFIED FIVE FACTORS 
WHICH INVARIABLY MAKE THE DIFFERE^?CE BETWEEN SCHOOLS WHICH WORKED 
AND THOSE WHICH DON'T. HIS RESULTS WERE SO COMPELLING THAT THE 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS MOVEMENT HAS SWEPT THE COUNTRY. A REPORT LAST 
YEAR BY THE NATIONAL INSflTUTE OF EDUCATION, REACHING FOR 
EXCELLENCE , IDENTIFIED 7,500 SCHOOLS IN 1,750 DISTRICTS WITH 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAMS. THE REAL TOTAL EVEN THE»I WAS FAR 
HIGHER, BECAU.SE MANY SCHOOLS AND DISTRICTS, INCLUDING MY OWN, 
INFORMALLY ADOPTED EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS TECHNIQUES WITHOUT FORMALLY 
LABELLING THEM. IN THE YEAR SINCE THAT REPORT, MANY MORE PROGRAMS 
HAVE BEEN STARTED. THAT BRUSHFIRE OF IMPLEMENTATION WAS SPARKED 
BECAUSE THESE PROGRAMS WORK. 

THE <3VEN START DEMONSTRATION IS ALSO ADAPTED FROM A 
SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM. IN ALL THE PUBLICITY ABOUT THE LONG-TERM 
DIFFERENCE HEAD START PROGRAMS MAKE, ANOTHER RESULT HAS BEEN 
OBSCURED — PART 0? THE REASON FOR THAT SUCCESS IS THAT HEAD START 
PROGRAMS TOPICALLY MOBILIZE PARENTS AS EDUCATOR/PARTNERS. OUR 
PARENTS, AFTER ALL, ARE OUR FIRST AND MOST ENDURING TEACHERS; IF 
WE EQUIP THEM TO BE EFFECTIVE AT THAT JOB, THE RETURN ON OUR 
INVESTMENT CONTINUES TO ACCRUE ACROSS GENERATIONS. 

THE VERY SUCCESS OF THESE TECHNIQUES LEADS TO THE NEXT 
QUESTION — WHY NOT LEAVE IT TO THE STATES? THE RESPONSE CAPTURES 
THE ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTIC OF EFFECTIVE EDUCATION: CHILDREN 
LEARN WHEN ADULTS BELIEVE THEY CAN LEARN. SCHOOLS ARE EFFECTIVE 
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WHBN TEACHERS BELIEVE THEIR STUDENTS CAN ACHIEVE, AND THEY FAIL 
WHEN TEACHERS BELIEVE THEIR STUDENTS ARE PROGRAMMED FOR FAILURE. 

ADf^TS ALSO RESPOND TO EXPECTATIONS, WHETHER THFY TEACHERS 
OR POLITICANS OR PARENTS. THE MOST IMPORTANT THING ABOUT THIS 
BILL IS THAT IT SAYS TO THOSE ADULTS THAT THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES EXPECTS RESULTS, THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPECTS 
ALL CHILDREN TO LEARN AND ALL PARENTS TO PARENT, AND THAT THIS 
CONVICTION IS NATIONAL POLICY. 

YOUR EXPECTATION MEANS MORE, AS THE EXPRESSION OF NATIONAL 
WILL, THAN SIMILAR STATEMENTS BY ALL 50 STATE LEGISLATURES WOULD 
MEAN. IN TACT, STATEMENT OF EXPECTATION IS SO IMPORTANT THAT I 
WOULD URGE YOU TO MARE IT EXPLICITLY IN THE LEGISLATION. IT IS 
NOT OVERLY SIMPLISTIC TO SAY THAT THE EXPRESSION OF YOUR WII^, AS 
NATIONAL LEADERS, CAN TRANSFORM THE NATIONAL DEBATE OVER 
EDUCATION. 

THAT ONE ESSENTIAL COMPONENT ~ AN EXPRESSION OF 
EXPECTATION— IS THE ELEMENT WHICH DISTINGUISHES THESE PROGRAMS. 
THEY ARE NOT "CLASSROOM TINKERING", BUT A FRAMEWORK FOR 
EXCELLENCE. AND THESE ARE NOT LOCAL OR STATE ISSUES, BECAUSE THEY 
GO TO THE HEART OF OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY, AN ECONOMY WHICH DOES NOT 
RESPECT POLITICAL BOUNDARIES. IF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS, THE 
PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN PARENTS AND TEACHERS, WORKS, IT WILL PRODUCE 
THE SKILLS AND VISION WE NEED TO REESTABLISH AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
PREEMINENCE IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY. AND THAT PARTNERSHIP 
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WILL WORK IF WE EXPECT AND DEMAND THAT IT WORK55 . IF WE FAIL TO 
EXPRESS THAT WILL, WE ARE PROGRAMMING OUR ECONOMY, AS WELL AS OUR 
CHILDREN, FOR FAILURE. 

I KNOW THAT YOU ARE ACCUSTOMED TO REARING TESTIMONY ABOUT THE 
CRITICAL NECESSITY OF ONE PROGRAM AFTER ANOTHER, AND THAT YOU HAVE 
BECOME RECONCILED TO MAKING TOUGH CHOICES BECAUSE OF LIMITED 
RESOURCES. THE GENIUS OF THIS BILL IS THAT IT DOES NOT CONFRONT 
YOU ' ITH THOSE CHOICES. IT REQUIRES NO NEW MONEY. IT DEDICATES 
CHAPTER II ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS TO A SPECIFIC PURPOSE, DEVELOPING 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROGRAMS, AND IT IDENTIFIES CHAPTER 2 AND ADULT 
EDUCATION FUNDS FOR A MODEST EVEN START DEMONSTRATION. RARELY IS 
THE PRICE TAG SO SMALL FOR AN OPPORTUNITY SO LARGE. 

T WOULD LIKE TO TAKE YOU WITH ME FOR A FEW MINUTES TO MY 
DISTI^ICT IN HARLEM, TO TRY TO CONVEY WHAT THAT OPPORTUNITY REALLY 
MEANS. I WISH MY WORDS COULD MAKE VIVID FOR YOU A COMMUNITY WHERE 
EIGHT OUT OF TEN BABIES BOSN LAST YEAR HAD SINGLE MOTHERS, AND TWO 
OUT OF TEN HAD TEENAGE MOTHERS; WHERE NINE OUT OF TEN KIDS IN OUR 
16 SCHOOLS GET SUBSIDISED LUNCHES, AND SIX OUT OF TEN SURVIVE ON 
WEL?ARE, AND 9.9 OUT OF TEN ARE SLACK OR HISPANIC. 

THESE ARE THE KIDS SOCIETY R\S WRITTEN OFF, THE PARENTS WHO 
ARE PRESUMED TO BE HOPELESS. THAT EXPECTATION IS CONVEYED TO ME 
BY CITY AND STATE EDUCATIONAL BUREAUCRACIES WHO MANAGE EVERY TIME, 
I BELIEVE UNCONSCIOUSLY, TO STEER RESOURCES AWAY FROM MY DISTRICT 
AND TOWARD DISTRICTS "WHERE THE MONEY WON'T BE WASTED." THE ONLY 
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HELP WE HAVE GOTTEN IN DEMANDING EXCELLENCE HAS BEEN FROM FEDERAL 
EDUCATION FUNDS AND FROM PRIVATE SOURCES . EVEN THE REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION HAS TWICE GIVEN US DISCRETIONARY GRANTS TO EXPAND 
PARENTAL CHOICE, AND CHAPTER ONE FUNDS ARE OUR SURVIVAL. 

NOW LET ME TELL YOU ABOUT ONE SMALL PROGRAM IN ONE SCHOOL, A 
PROGRAM WHICH IS FAR FROM OUR ONLY SUCCESS STORY, PUBLIC SCHOOL 
36 RAN A MODEST AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAM LAST YEAR FOR 70 CHILDREN, 
THREE YEARS OLD TO SECOND-GRADERS. THESE KIDS WERE A TYPICAL 
GROUP — FOUR WERE HANDICAPPED, TWO SPOKE SPANISH AT HOME, TWO 
WERE FOREIGN NATIONALS, ONE WAS LATER PLACED IN FOSTER CARE AFTER 
BEING ABUSED AT HOME, THAT IS OUR REALITY. 

HERE ARB SOME OF THE RESULTS FROM THIS SUPPOSEDLY HOPELESS 
COMKUNITYl SIX OUT OF NINE THREE YEAR OLDS SCORED ABOUT THE NORM 
ON STANDARD TESTS, NINE OUT OF NINE FOUR YEAR OLDS QUALIFIED FOR 
GIFTED AND TALENTED CLASSES. FIVE OUT OF NINE KINDERGARTENERS 
QUALIFIED FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED, ELEVEN OCT OF 24 FIRST GRADERS 
QUALIFIED FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED CLASSES, AND THE ONLY SPECIAL 
EDUCATION CHILD WAS MAINSTREAMED, TEN OUT OF 19 SECOND GRADERS 
QUALIFIED FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED CLASSES, 16 SCORED ABOVE GRADE 
IN MATH — THE COMPOSITE SCORE WAS A YEAR OVER THE NORM — AND 15 
WERE ABOVE GRADE IN READING — MORE THAN A YEAR ABOVE THE NORM AS 
A GROUP. OF THREE SPECIAL EDUCATION SECOND GRADERS, ONE WAS 
MAINSTREAMED, ONE WAS DECERTIFIED, AND ONE SCORED ABOVE GRADE IN 
READING. 
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THAT IS WHAT HAPPENS IN AN EFFECTIVE SCHOOL. THOUSANDS OF 
NEW YORK CITY PARENTS PAYIMG UP TO $10,000 A YEAR IN PRIVATE 
SCHOOL TUITION CAN'T CLAIM THE KIND OF RESULT*^ TEACHERS WHO 
BELIEVE, AND A PRINCIPAL WHO LEADS GOT OrJT OF THESE HARLEM 
CHILDREN. AND OUR PARENTS, THOSE SUPPOSEDLY HOPELESS POOR SINGLE 
PARENTS, LEARNED TO BE EDUCATIONAL PARTNERS THROUGH OUR FEDERAL 
DEMONSTRATION GRANT AND OUR POLICY OF ENCOURAGING COMPETITION BY 
PERMITTING FREE ENROLLMENT CHOICE AMONG OUR SCHOOLS — THEY CHOOSE 
SUCCESS — THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 36 ENROLLMENT HAS INCREASED 25% EACH 
YEAR FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS, AND THE SCHOOL IS RUNNING OUT OF 
SPACE. 

THE PROGRAMS AND THE RESOURCES YOU HAVE INITIATED, AS MEMBERS 
OF THIS COMMITTEE, MADE IT POSSIBLE FOR THOSE CHILDREN AND PARENTS 
TO GET COMFORTABLE WITH SUCCESS. THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS AND EVEN 
START ACT GIVES YOU A TRULY UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY TO TELL SCHOOLS AND 
PARENTS EVERYWHERE THAT THOSE KINDS OF RESULTS DON'T HAVE TO RE 
THE EXCEPTION. TAKE JUST A LITTLE BIT OF THE PASSIONATE 
CONVICTION THAT MADE THOSE RESULTS, AND OTHERS LIKE THEM, 
POSSIBLE, AND SPREAD IT ACROSS TK'' COUiJTRY BY GETTING THIS BILL 
PASSED AND SIGNED. IT CAN r^EWRITE OUR FUTURE FOR GENERATIONS TO 
COME. 
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STATEMENT OF LUTHER W. SEABROOK. SUPERINTENDENT, NEW 
YORK CITY COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 5-CENTRAL 
HARLEM 

Mr. Seabrook. Mr. Chairman, honorable Members, first I would 
like to offer two apologies. One, the testimony sent to you did have 
two typos, and I did bring corrected copies foi the committee if I 
majy give them to you. 

Second, it was very difficult getting out of New York today, and I 
allowed myself an extra 15 minutes. I missed the 8 o'clock shuttle 
by about 2 or 3 seconds. 

My purpose in testifying today is to address the concerns which 
some of you may have about this legislation. If you can look 
through my eyes for a few brief minutes, I believe your concerns 
might be set aside. 

To varying degrees, your concerns probably sound something like 
this: At a time of funding austerity and reduced Federal involve- 
ment, why should Congress endorse more experimental tinkering 
with the classroom process? What good would a couple of modes 
prc^ams do? And if they would help, why not let States and cities 
do it? 

Effective Schools and Effective Parent Programs are no longer 
8l(«ans or vague goals. We know from experience how to bring 
tl^m about. And we know from research that the partnership of 
Effective Schools and Effective Parents is the one essential key 
which can unlock the incredible potential power of the next gen- 
eration. 

The Effective Schools concept emerged out of brilliant research 
by the late Ron Edmonds, who identified five factors which invari- 
ably make the difference between schools which worked and tho^e 
wluch didn t. His resulte were so compelling that the Effective 
Schools movement has swept the country. A report last year by the 
National Institute of Education, titled ^'Reaching for Excellence,'' 
identified 7,500 schools in 1,750 districts with Effective Schools pro- 
grams. The real total even then was far higher because many 
schools and districts, including my own, informally adopted Effec- 
tive Schools techniques without formally labeling them. In the year 
smce that report, many more programs have been started. That 
brushfire of implementation was sparked because these programs 
work. 

The Even Start demonstration is also adapted from a successful 
program. In all the publicity about the long-term difference Head 
Start Programs make, another result has been obscured— part of 
the reason for that success is that Head Start Programs typically 
mobUize parents as educations/partners. Our parents, after all, are 
our first and most enduring teachers; if we equip them to be effec- 
tive at that job, the return on our investment continues to accrue 
£icross generations. 

The very success of these techniques leads to the next question- 
why not leave it to the Stites? The response captures the essential 
characteristic of effective education: Children learn when adults 
believe they can learn. Schools are effective when teachers believe 
their students can achieve, and they fail when teachers believe 
their students are programmed for failure. 
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Adults also respond to expectations, whether they are teachers, 
politicians or parents. The most important thing about this bill is 
that it says to those adults that the Congress of the United States 
expects results, that the Federal Government expects all children 
to learn and all parents to parent, and that this conviction is na- 
tionfid policy. 

Your expectation means more, as the expression of national will, 
than similar statements by all 50 State legislatures would mean. In 
fact, statements of expectation is so important that I would urge 
you to make it explicitly in this legislation. It is not overly simplis- 
tic that the expression of your will, as national leaders, can trans- 
form the national debate over education. 

That one essential component — an expression of expectation — is 
the element which distinguishes these programs, lliev are not 
classroom tinkering, but a nramework for excellence. And these are 
not local or State issues because they go to the heart of our nation- 
cd economy, an economy which does not respect political bound- 
aries. If the educational process, the partnership between parents 
and teacliers, works, it will produce the skills and vision we need to 
reestablish American economic preeminence in the 21st century. 
And that partnership will work if we expect and demand that it 
works. If we fail to express that will, we are programming our 
economy, as well as our children, for failure. 

I know that you are accustomed to hearing testimony about the 
critical necessity of one program after another, and that you have 
become reconciled to making tough choices because of limited re- 
sources. The genius of this bUl is that it does not confront you with 
those choices. It requires no new money. It dedicates chapter 2 ad- 
ministrative funds to a specific purpose, developing Effective 
Schools Programs, and it identifies chapter 2 and adult education 
fxmds for a modest Even Start demonstration. Rarely is the price 
tag so small for an opportunity so large. 

I would like to take you with me for a few minutes to my district 
in Harlem to try to convey what that opportunity really means. I 
wish my words could make vivid for you a community where 8 out 
of 10 babies bom last year had single mothers, and 2 out of 10 had 
teenage mothers; where 9 out of 10 kids in our 16 schools get subsi- 
dized lunches, and 6 out of 10 survive, barely, on welfare; and 9.9 
out of 10 are blacK or Hispanic. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Seabrook, may I interrupt. I hate to do this, 
but there is a vote pending in the House, and I suspect some of the 
members of the committee may feel obligated to vote and return. 

We'll take a very, very brief recess for that reason so as to allow 
you to proceed and complete your statenent. The committee will 
recess for 5 minutes, and I ask the members to kindly return. 

Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee will reassemble. We will 
expect other members to drift back in, but in order not to delay 
you. Dr. Seabrook, we apologize for such interruption, but they're 
very common in this place. We certainly appreciate your patience. 
You may proceed. 

Mr. SEABROOk. Ivlr. Chairman, I would now like to take you with 
me for a few minutes to my district in Harlem, to try to convey 
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what that opportunity really means. I wish my words could make 
vi^ad for you a community where 8 out of 10 babies born last year 
. r'l^ , .?o*"e™> and 2 out of 10 had teenage mothers; where 9 
out of 10 kids in our 16 schools get subsidized lunches, and 6 out of 
10 barely survive on welfare, and 9.9 out of 10 are black or Hispan- 

These are the Idds society has generally written off, the parents 
who are presumed to be hopeless. That expectation is conveyed to 
me by city and State educational bureaucracies who manage every 
time, and I believe unconsciously, to steer resources away from my 
duBtnct and toward districts where the money would not be wasted 
The only help we have gotten in demanding excellence has been 
ftom Federal .education funds and private sources. Even the 
Reagan administration has twice given us discretionary grants to 
expand parental choice, and chapter 1 funds are our very survival. 

Let nae tell you about one small program in one school, a pro- 
gram which is far from our only success stoiy. Public School 36 ran 
a modest after-schoolprogram last year for 70 children, 3-year-olds 
to second graders. These kids were a typical group— four were 
handicapped, two spoke Spanish at home, two were foreign nation- 
als, one was later placed in foster care after being abused at home. 
That, unfortunately, is our reality. 

Here are some of the results from this supposedly hopeless com- 
munity: 6 out of 9 three-year olds scored above the normal stand- 
ardiMd test; 9 out of 9 4-year-olds qualified for the gifted and tal- 
ented classes; 11 of the 24 first grade's qualified for the gifted and 
talented cle-ses, and the only special education child was main- 
strewned. Ten out of 19 second graders qualified for gifted and tal- 
ented classes; 16 scored above grade level in math— the composite 
score was a vear over the norm— and 15 were above grade in read- 
ing--more than a year above the norm as a group. Of the three 
special education second eraders, one was mainstreamed, one was 
decertified, and one scored above grade level in reading. 

That IS what happens in an effective school. Thousands of New 
York City parents paying up to $10,000 a year in private school tui- 
tion can t claim the kind of results teachers who believe, and a 
P"ncmal who leads, got cut of these Harlem children. 

And our parents, those supposedly hopeless, poor, single parents, 
learned to be educational partners through our Federal demonstra- 
tion grant and our policy of encouraging competition by permitting 
^"J?. choice among our schools— they choose success. 
Ihe Pubhc School 36 enrollment has increased 25 percent a year 
forthe past 3 years, and the school is running out of space. 

Tlie programs and the resources you have initiated, as members 
ot this committee, made it possible for those children and parents 
to get comfortable with success. The Effective Schools and Even 
Start Act gives you a truly unique opportunity to tell schools and 
parents everywhere that those kinds of results don't have to be the 
exception. Take just a little bit of the passionate conviction that 
made those results, and others like them, possible, and spread it 
across the country by getting this bill passed and signed. It can re- 
write our future for generations to come. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Seabrook. 
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Earlier, Dr. Seabrook, some suggestion was made that by simply 
expanding chapter 1, giving it more flexibility, that the proposal 
before us toda^ would not be needed. Would you care to comment 
on that particular approach? 

Mr. Seabrook. Well, sir, flrst, I don't believe chapter Ts funds 
will be expanded, and certainly the issue of flexibility is not the 
answer. I uiink there are two pieces here that we need to pay some 
attention to. One will let me talk from personal experience. 

The New York State Education Department hais little or no in- 
volvement with my district. It does not transmit to me any kind of 
expectaMon at all in terms of what they believe the children and 
the parents in my communi^ can, in fact, achieve. 

I would suggest to you that the passage of this bill would be 
more than a i^ational statement that this Congress expects no less 
than that all schools be effective and all children can learn. And, I 
think there's got to be — pardon the escpression— a kind of some con- 
trol over that as it goes down to the States, and I particularly like 
the usage of the 20 percent of the chapter 2 moneys because, in 
fact, it targets that money, it seems to me, to a particular pro-am 
that can in fact have a tremendous impact on the educational 
achievement for the kids who are presently not expected to learn. 

I hesitate to be extremely critical of the State Department's be- 
havior generally in terms of how the moneys are presently used, 
except to say, sir, that my district gets a little or no attention from 
the State DeparUnent except when it's usqal— the usual monitor- 
ing behavior. Beyond that, I think it's time to do something else; 
and that is» it seems to me, that the States' departments of educa- 
tion» generally, have been operating on the 20-percent set-aside of 
the chapter 2 fiuds. It seems to me that it is now time for the 
States to begin to fiind their own departments of education and let 
the moneys that come from the Federal Government have as great 
an impact as possible on the schools themselves. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, in your view, has the effective school 
concept as proposed by Ron Edmonds and others in his school of 
thinking been successful to the point that they can be identified as 
being the type of a program that can be effective at the local level 
to the extent that defining them as we do in this particular prmos- 
al would have some justification; that is, if a State such as Con- 
necticut—let's be practical— cares to continue what it is presum- 

hly already doing that it would not then be greatly disturbed if 
that discrationary money were to be mandated rather than made 
puraW discretionary with them so that the only States that might 
be affected would be those that ara not now using their discration- 
ary money in the manner in which this bill would mandate that 
they use it? 

Mr. SiABROOK. Sir, let me state that most of us operate on a set 
of beliefs, and thera ara those of us who believe that all childran 
have about the same potential. It's incumbent upon us, those of us 
who are educatora, to help youngsters realize that potential. 

Unfortunately, thera ara also some of us who have the belief that 
some kids have limited potential, and that it is almost— it makes 
no sense to attempt to move those youngsters beyond their per- 
ceived limitations. I'm not too sura tha^: a lot of us don't acquiesce 
to that social order. 
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I would suggest that, and I do not know enough about Connecti- 
cut to comment on Connecticut directly, but let me suggest to you, 
I thmk you re on target. Those States and those State departments 
of education that, indeed, believe that all youngsters can have a 
rather humanistic approadx to education generally, and if they are 
behaviM presently m that way, it seems to me they would wel- 
come this bill as a statement of national policy; that they then can 
use the statement made by Congress to indeed begin to enhance 
what they are doing presently, and to— Fve got to say it— put pres- 
sure on their State legislators to fund them at a level that, indeed, 
will allow them to make this a possibility. 

I cannot overly stress my deep feeling, and I suspect, and I've got 
to say, commitment to attempting to influence this Congress to 
pass this bill and to make it a statement of national policy. I think 
it s absolutely critical— critical to the very survival of this country. 
It does hurt a little that it seems that that's not a general consen- 
sus, but then one sel-Jom gets— one is seldom able to fashion that 
kmd of consensus around bills such as this. 

Chairman Hawkins. This bill attempts to identify concepts that 
have been generally, as far as I know, acceptable, or let us say 
against which there has been little or no criticism. No one criti- 
cized the components in this bill today. Everyone so far has seemed 
to agree that the Head Start or the Even Start concept is good; 
that the parental involvement to the extent that adult literacy in 
the rarent would be helpful to the child as well. No one yet has 
opemy attacked the concept of the effective school approach based 
on the body of research done by Edmonds and others. 

AU of these components seem to be acceptable, and yet, some of 
the game mdividuals say "give us flexibility," but flexibility to do 
what? Do you know of any alternative that has as much support as 
these components that might be considered rather than the ap- 
proach m this particular proposal? 

Mr. Seabrook. None whatsoever, sir. Let me suggest to you that 
the correlates that did come out of Ron Edmonds' research, coupled 
with parental involvement, it seems to me, is indeed an ideal mar- 
riage to bring about the kind of results most of us would like to see 
come out of the public schools in this country. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, certainly the Chair would like to 
thank you. Dr. Seabrook. I realize :t was difficult for you to get 
here this morning. Sometimes it's dilficult for me to get into r^w 
York. You seemed to have had trouble getting out of New York, 
but your views are certainly appreciated. 

On the way back to voting m the House, Mr. Rangle had high 
praise for what you are doing, and I certainly want to join in that 
praise and look forward to you cooperating further with the com- 
mittee as this legislative proposal advances. We are deeply indebt- 
ed to you for taking ihe time out your schedule to come down 

here to testify. 

Mr. Skabrook. Sir, I am grateful to you for trying to put forth 
this mitiative. It seems to me it's needed, and I thank you for the 
opporturiity to be hwe. 
Ojauman Hawkins. Thank you. That concludes the hearing, 
fvl^ereupon, at 11:41 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for inclusion in the record.] 
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Nr. Chairman and members of the Rouse Education and Labor 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education. 
The National PTA commends you in your important efforts to assist 
and encourage school improven-nt as outlined in h.R. 4463. It is 
indeed appropriate that the concepts of Effective Schools and 
Even Start be combined in a single measure. Coordination between 
the inter-related purposes of attempting to reduce adult literacy 
through a home/school partnership, and that of improving 
educational quality by making the schools more effective makes 
sense. There is certainly a national interest in addressing 
these two goals, in conjunction with state and local educational 
agencies. Although it was not possible for us to testify at your 
recent April 17, 1986 hearing, we appreciate this oPportunitv to 
submitour views in writing. 

The National PTA-'s primary focus is the education of our children 
and the involvement of parents in the educational decision-making 
process. To this end, the National PTA supports initiatives that 
would improve public education, provide adeouate funding and 
resources to support such ef Torts, assure an equal educational 
opportunity for all children, and allow for parental and 
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community involvement. Our comments are intended to reflect the 
viewpoints of our membership related to H.R. 4463 and to assist 
the Subcommittee in developing the bast legislation possible. 

EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

The National PTA supports the concept of defining educational 
excellence in terms of the effective schools research, which 
recommends an approach that is applicable across all subject 
matter areas of the curriculum. The elements of an effective 
school are ones that parents can support. These elements 



1 . strong instructional leadership at the district and 

school levels? 
2- a school climate conducive to learning? 

3. high teacher expectations of pupils; 

4. a clear and focused mission of basic 
mastery skills for all pupils; and 

5. a strong home/shool partnership and parental/ 
community involvement. 

Effective schools does not mean tinkering around at the edges, 
but requires a commitment from the federal, state and local 
levels to a model that has improved and can continue to improve 
our schools. The effective schools research is already having a 
strong influence on school reform in many states. There are 
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many things that stat .s have done and can do to provide the 
leadership, technical assistance, encouragement, and funding 
which promotes improved education through the effective schools 
model. The key, however, is successful implementation at the 
school level. 

The effective schools model has provided a useful service by 
defining various characteristics and qualities that contribute 
to excellence. But knowing what these characteristics are and 
actually developing an organizational setting in which they ca'> 
be effectively recreated are encirely different matters. A 
teacher with magnificent skills and a principal with a senje of 
leadership are both limited ii they are part of an organization 
that is shortsighted, overly bureaucratic, dogmatic, controlling 
and committed to doing what it has already done. One o: the k«ys 
to the development ot this organizational setting ib tne 
Involvement of parents and community in the goal setting, design, 
implementation and evaluation of any effective schools program at 
the local district and school levels. Indeed, one of the primary 
characte istics of effective schools has been parental and 
community involvement. Implementation at the school level is 
based upon collaborative planni g ?n6 collegial efforts to affect 
the quality and quantity .f academic work expectations and 



progress? and the recognition of lup^^wed performance by students 
and staff. Such efforts must have tl.e agreement of parents and 
the community in order to be effective. 



established for students? the monitoring of academic 
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study after study has shown that meaningful parental involvement 
in design and implementation of federal education programs at the 
local level is directly related to the presence of clear , 
specific requirements for such involvement. In the absence of 
such provisions, many districts prefer to relegate parents to the 
role of chaperones and contributors to money-making projects. 
Where parental involvement has been expressly mandated as in the 
Education for All Handicapped Act and Headstart, there has been a 
direct link between involvement and higher achievement 
levels— and, I might add r a link between involvement and 
political and financial support of the program as well. Where 
these more specific provisions have been weakened through a 
statutory change r such as Jn Chapter 1 and Chapter 2 where 
parental invo"* ement has been reduced to mere "consultation" , 
recent studies have indicated a decline in the level of parent 
involvement in those programs (See " Report on Changes under 
Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act o f 
1981 ", GPO? and " A National Study of Local Operations unde r 
Chapter 2 ," results collected from a mail survey conducted by SRI 
International with funding by the U.S. Department of Education.) 
The National PTA believes that H.R. 446 3 needs to place greater 
emphasis upon the parent's role in making the Effective schools 
plan work. While Congress should permit flexibility regarding 
the specific methods used by school districts to involve parents 
in recognition of the varying local board of education policies 
related to parental involvement, the law should set forth r'i..tmum 
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objectives that each district's parental involvement program 
should be designed to achieve. 

As you know. Section 427 of GBPA provides: 

•in the case of any applicable program in which the Secretary 
determines that parental participation at the state or local 
level would increase the effectiveness of the program in 
achieving its purposes, he shall promulgate regulations with 
respect to such program setting forth criteria designed to 
encourage such participation. If the program for which such 
determination provides for payments to local education 
agencies, applications for such payments shall: 

1) set forth such policies and procedures as will ensur that 
programs and projects assiste<3 under the application have been 
planned and developed, and will be operated, in consultation 
with, and with the involvement of pare.its of, the children to 
be served by such proqrair^ and projects? 

2) be submitted with assurance that such parents have had an 
opportunity to present their views with respect to the 
application; and 

3) set forth policies and procedures for adequate 
dissemination of program plans and evaluations to such parents 
and the public." 
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The Administration claims that increased parent involvement is 
at the top of Its education agenda, »>at nevertheless refuses 
to take even the sir sliest steps to bring about that 
involvement, even when there are clear Congress .onal 
directives to do so. For example, the final regulations for 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (50 Federal 
Register 33226, 8/16/86) ignores the GEPA provision. In 
issuing its final regulation for implementing Congress* 1983 
technical amendments to Chapter 2 of the Education 

onsolidation and Improvement Act (50 Federal Register 37974, 
9/18/85 the Department again chose not to incorporate 
requirements Congress set out for local education agencies to 
assure adequate parent involvement in program planning, 
development, and operation as set forth in House Conference 
Report No. 98-574, pg. 13? U.S. Code Congressional and 
Administrative News 2207. (This directive by the ECIA 
Technical Amendment conferees concerning Chapter 2 also 
applies to Chaptf^r 1.) We can therefore expect thrt, unless 
the Department modifies its approach, it may disregard 
broad mandates in any other legislation, leaving parents r 
once again, unjnv">lved in their children's education. 

The dilemma for us is obvious. To th^ extent thai- legislation 
1r incende' ^ enhar,::e local decision maKin^, what shoulj it 
contain \"..>at the lic^is ion-makinq • broadbaseJ and 

participa*. larticulary in ten of parental involvement? 
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If this committee wants to take meaningful action on parent 
involvement in effective schools programs, it will have to 
address the barriers to involvement which parents have 
typically faced. A general statutory requirement to "consult' 
with parents without more specific requirements will be 
inadequate, as will committee report language, or mere hopes 
that the Department of Education will promulgate specific 
rules and regulations. 

The National PTA believes there are two alternatives which 
this Committee should consider: the first is to amend the 
bill's definition of Effective Schools programs" to include 
involvement of parents in the goal setting, planning, 
implementation, and evaluation of the Effective Schools 
programs at both the state and local levels." The other 
alternative to ensure parental involvement could be through 
the application process, so that ar eligible applicant, to be 
selected as ft grant recipient, must include, as part of the 
effective schools plan, descriptions ofr 

1. the roles, rights and responsibilities of parents 
pertaining to the effective schools programs; 

2. procedures for conducting schoolwide meetings to 
explain the effective school development process to 
parents ; 
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3. Methods for involving parents in all phases of the 
development process of the effective schools program, 
including determinaticn of goals and objectives, 
determination of educational strategies, implementation 
of the effective schools programs and evaluation? 

4. procedures for broad-based recruitment and/or selection 
of parents, which ensure that parental input is 
representative of the school community; 

5. provisions for timely responses to parent questions, 
recommendations, and grievances; 

6. provisions concerning opportunities for parents to view 
program operations ; 

7. provisions for parent training programs needed for 
effective parent involvement. 

EVEN START 

The statistics related to adul: functional illiteracy need not 
be repeated. Adult illiteracy is a critical national concern 
reaching into every state &n< locality, but also having an 
impact on many families. The Even Start proposal as c'oes the 
Eftective Schools model qoes far in working through solutions 
via school improvement. Even Start recognizes that the 
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problems facing American education are not problems of the 
school alone. To be resolved successfully, they must address 
the relationship of the home and the school. 

The Rational pt^ supports the concept of Even Start as it 
attempts to build on the significant research supporting the 
role of family members as educators in partnership with the 
public schools. In addition, the National PTA supports: 
targetting the Even Start program to Chapter 1 children; 
in-service programs to provide training for teachers on how to 
involve parents and children in the same educational process; 
coordination betvreen Adult Education, Chapter 1, and 
Beadstart; the carefully delineated application process which 
provides assurances that the faidly and the home can work 
together; the involvement of a parent from a local 
Parent-Teacher Association on the final review committee; and 
the involvement of volunteer organizations in the community. 

The National PTA thanks the Subconunittee for this opportunity 
to comment on h.R. 4463. 
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Chikken's Del wise Fund 



l22CSt>^ NW 
Waahmgion. D C 20001 
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lAitian WrigM EiWman 



May 13. 1986 



BouBB CoHUttM on Education 

and Labor 
2181 layturn Boum Office Building 
WMhl^toa, DC 20515 



Doar Chaizaan Havkina: 



On *>ahalf of tlw Childra'a Defense Fund, I n writing 
to ciM«^ you BaprasaitatlvB Goodllng for your efforts 
In apopaorli^ tte Kffactlv Schools and Even Stsrt Act (H.K. 
4463), Mrf to rsltarsts CDF's support for this Important 
li^lalatlvs Inltlatlva. 

As you knov, bs ChlUm's Defense FUnd shares your 
daap coocam that odncatlon refoca efforts In recent years 
hars focBs^ exdnslvUy oo aors rigorous standards for 
stud«its anl teachers, ^klla Ulgsly ignoring the needs of 
•todsnts vbo ars at rUfc of f slling behind or dropping out 
of scbool. Bacofaixliv the aagnltuda of the problMa f sclng 
poor aid minority chlUm, we welcoae your efforts In 
H.B. 4A63 to Ji^rors school af fectlvcneas and enhance the 
early praacbool adncatftim of chUdrcn f roa disadvantaged 
bockgrooads aa s first stap tovaxd aaanlngful new federal 
Inltlatlvea In tbaaa Japortaat areas. 

Glvsa carreat bndceCary conatrslnts, the Children's 
Dcfsaaa fte^ vlavo tte targatlng of s portion of federsl 
funds avsilabls uodsr Chapter 2 for these iwrposea ss 
approprlats. Bo«f«v«r, ws do shars your longcr-tem conlt- 
a«it to increaaad federal Invastajnts In tba educational 
ne^s of poor ^nd alnorlty children, and look forward to 
working vUb yon further touard that essential gosl. 



Sincerely 



Hacy BiHirdette 

Director, Government Affairs 



Lot C Carwt vM (Chairman) 
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May 7, 1986 



CongresSMn Augustus Hawkins 
Chalrnan of the House Conmlttee 

on Education and Labor 
2371 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, d.C. 20515 

Dear Chaiman Augustus Hawkins: 

This is to register the National Black Child Develop- 
■ent Institute's support for the bill entitled, "Effective 
Schools and Even Start Act." Over the years, the National 
Black Child Development institute and its network of affil- 
liates in thirty-three cities have sought to make equal 
educational opportunities for ainority disaovantaged chil- 
dren and youth a reality by supporting effective programs 
in the public schools. One of the programs that have 
deaonstrated positive effects on these children is the 
Effective School >todel, developed some years ago by 
Ronald Edmonds. Under the Effective Schools Program in 
this bill, funds would be allocated to local educui.ion 
agencies for such important activities as holding forums 
to promote parental and coouaunity involvement in school 
activities, obtaining technical assistance in improving 
school programs, and implementing systems to gather and 
disseminate information about the results of effective 
school programs. These efforts would serve to greatly 
improve the qua.-ty of education available in our public 
schools. 

The Institute also supports the Even start Program, 
with its emphasis on parental education as key to the 
involvement of parents in their children's education. 
Parental education and Involvement has been demonstrated 
to be elfective over the years by the Headstart Program 
and the Chapter I Program. The Even start Program's 
parert education component would make such involvement 
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possibl* for Mny parents whos* ovn education may have 
been abbreviated. In addition, provisions for referral 
to counseling end relsted services, support service com- 
ponents such as child care and transportation, and coor- 
dination of the Even Start Program with other federa 
education prograas strengthen the potential ef fective.iess 
of the Even Start Program. 

It is on the basis of a proven track record demon- 
strated by effective school and parental education models 
that we are eager to support this new initiative which 
embraces both of thess concepts. Recent research tells 
us that early intervention, parental involvement and 
education, and implementation of effs:tive school prac- 
tices can, in many esses, provide an 'even opportunity" 
to thousands of disadvantaged children end their parents. 
The effort of this bill to assist State and local educa- 
tional agencies to achieve this goal has the wholehearted 
support of the National Black Child Development Institute 
and its thirty-three affiliates. 



Sincerely yours. 




Evelyn K. Moore 
Executive Director 
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EmouMmO 
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M«7 12, 1986 



Tb« tooorabla Aagaatua r. lawklaa 
Chalraao 

Rouaa fubcoBBlttae 00 (laBantarj, 

facoadary and Vocational Education 
B-346 layborn Honaa Offlca lulldlng 
«aablagto9, D.C. 20313 

Daar Coagraaaaan flawklna: 

Tha Rational School Boarda Aaaoclatlon (RSBA), on ba*ialf of 93,000 
local achool board vaabara natlonwlda, la plaaaad to aubalt thaaa 
coBBanta for tba racord on R.i. 4463, tba Iffactlva Scboola and 
l%aa Start Act . 

■SB4 coBgratvlBtaa you and your coaponaor, lapr%aantatlTa HllllaB 
r. CoodllDg, for Introducing a bill wblcb coBblnaa tvo arcall«nt 
laltlatlvaa to iBprova adacatlonal acblavaBant. ISSA flnda 
pBrtlcBlarly aotavortby tba provlalona of tba IffactWa ScbJola 
PrograB wblcb raqalra atataa to apand at laaat 30X of tbalr 
Cbaptar 2 atata aat-aaldaa tor projacta to luprova acbool 
af f actlvaaaaa . By aaraarklng approxlaataly $30 allllon of Cbaptar 
2 atata f mda to aupport tlia daaonatratlon, laplaaantatlon , and 
di«««BiBatlon of affactlTa acboola tacbnlqoaa In local acboola 
1.1. 44*3 »111 algnlf Icantly atraagtban bctb tba af f actlvanaaa and 
tba crailbllltf of tba Cbaptar 2 prograa Itaalf 

To Inaora tba accountability and auccaaa of tba Effactlva Schools 
Prograa* VgBA racoaaanda atrangtbanlng and apaclfylng aora 
praclaalf tha avaloatlon daalgn, crltarla, and procaaa raqulrad by 
tba bill In (action 3(«)(2)(B) ao that It la aora Ilka tba atrong 
proTlalona for avalnatlon la gactlon 6(b) of tba Ivan Start 
Prograa. 
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Id particular, th« prograa •v«lu«tor« ahould b« uaconnactad with 
tb* St«t« •fncj and th« •v«lu«tloti obj«ctlvaa ahould b« 
•pacifically ralitad to affactlva achoola tachnlquaa and outcoaaa. 

In addition, MSMk racOBsanda changing tha languaga of paragraph 
(c) la gastlon 5(a)(2) froB 'daBonatrata* to "daacrlba" In ordar 
to raaova tha blll'a claar iBpllcatlon t*»!it tha Sacratary Bay 
affactlvaly taa tha ag raaaant clauaa to rv*gulata atata agancy 
prograaa for aarvlng aduca t lonal Ij daprlvaC chlldran. 

SSI4 alao aupporta tha concapt of tha Ivan StAi" Prograa: 
Incraaaad parantal Involvaaant In tha chlld'a cdicatlon, 
particularly tha dlaad vantagad child la cartalniy critical to 
iBprovlng achlavaaant In achool. NSBA looka forward to tha apeady 
paaaaga and laplaaanta tlon of B.l. 4463 ao that local achoola can 
banaflt ason frOB both of tbaaa axaaplary prograaa* 

Thank jou again for jour contlnuad laadarahlp on bahalf of public 
aducatlon . 

▼arj truly youra. 





Praal<Iant 



Executlva Dlractor 



iCW/TAS/dkt 
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American Association for 
Counseling and Development 

5999 Stevenson Avenue Alexandria Vtrgmia 22304 703/823 9800 



flay 8, 1986 



The Honorable Augustus Hawkins 
United States House of Representatives 
2181 Rayburn House Officr BuilcJing 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Cha^^^n Hawkins: 

Dn behalf of the more than 49,000 members of the American Association 
for Counseling and Development, I would like to convey our thanKS, and our 
support for your introduction of H.R. 4463, the Effective Schools and Even 
S^-art Act. 

Our members are those professional counselors found in the nation's 
public and private schools, as well as in mental nealth, rehabilitation, 
career development, human services and private practice settings. 

In addition, four of our divisions, the American School Counselor 
Association, the National Career Development Association, the Association for 
Counselor Education and Supervision, and the Association for Multicultural 
Counseling and Development have a specific expertise and commitment to the 
goals of H.R. 4463. 

Effective schools consist of competent and dedicated professionals 
including counselors, tea'^hers and administrators. If students are to reach 
their full human potential, it is critical to have personnel that can en- 
courage and motivate our nation's youth towards that goal. 

The cost benefit of an effective schools program are longitudinally 
quantifiable through economic, demographic and productivity measures. An 
effective schools program has the potential of also helping a student define 
his/her career aspirations, and to more effectively develop their intellectual 
skills. 

Furthermore, from a training perspective, an effective schools program 
can act as a catalyst in the improvement of our nation's programs of counselor 
education and teacher preparation. 



American Associalion lor Counseling and Developnnenl ts Commilled to Equal Opporium'v 
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In regard to the "even start" component of the bill, it is our belief 
that overcomino the obstacle of adult illiteracy can greatly assist our 
nation's families both educationally and in communication activities. 

Increasing adult literacy skills is of paramount importance to the 
functioning of society. The impact of strong basic literacy skills oy the 
citizenry is felt by alK In addition, developing the learning skills of 
children in order to provide them with an "even start" is both a timely and a 
proactive activity which our association heartily supports. 

Improvement of learning skills at an early age can greatly help in a 
child's development. Knowing how to learn is a keystone to the foundation of 
life long education. 

Also of importance in the even start component of H.R. 4463 is its im- 
pact on the rapidly changing family structure in Amei^ica. Working together 
and learning together can enhance the bonds between parent and child, AACD 
members work in various family relationship settings. We believe that the 
goals of the even start component could help to build those communication net- 
works which are often missing in families whom we counsel. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud the introduction of H.R. 4463, and want you 
and your colleagues to know that we stand ready to assist in whatever way 
possible. 

Should you or your sUff have any questions or requests of our associa- 
tion, please contact Mr. Richard Yep, AACD Director of Government Relations at 
901 East Capitol Street. S.E., Second Floor, Washington, D.C. 20003, telephone 
number (202) 543-0030. 



Si ncerely. 



Patrick J. McDonough, Ed.D 
Executive Director 
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NationEd Committee for Citizens in Education 



QOVERMNQ SOAAD 



Way f ^ 



"J^jJJJjJ Hon. Au9u»tum H«Mkln« 

ww fciK - Chalraan 

^ CoMilttM on Education and Labor 

RMMwL - I I U.S. HouM of R«prM«ntatl\M 

2J*y^]J* Namhington, D.C. 20013 

tmoSr^ ^ National CoMlttv* for Cltlzanm In Education, a prlvat*, 
•mmMm*^ n-proflt orqanlzatlon dvvotad ■Kclumlwly to helping 

iu-'SS rTLi .'antft bvcoM aors invDiwd in puiiMc tducatlon, Mould Ilka 

MMKMMwwf to andori* th« EffKtl*/* Set nolm and Evan Start Act 
AOVIS COUNCl by you and Sor ling, 

5^*7V^ ^ char* dMply your concern that the nation's aducatlonal 

t fcwy>r «wi>'i> antarprlM nMds to davots far Siara of itm attention »nC 

nTrr,!!?^- rtMurcM to dawloping achoolm that aarva all children 

*mmiommm,* tffactivaly. Thara ia, Ma ara convincad, no aora proaiaing 
r?'*!^ ^° 1^° ^1^*^ ^'^vt ^° in\ jlva paranta and local coaaunitiaa 

cNww p owwf * in iaf' i/ing local achoola, ona achool at a tiaa, uaing tht 

JSliHu'^''' raaaarch that haa identified the characteriatica of affective 

r<MwtcQN«. Khoola, and anliating paranta to help their children develop 
educational akilla at hoaa. 

rSw UicTl^rr* Alao, Ma applaud your ...ratagy of redirecting an eviating 

cMMMMMf prograa, Chapter ? the Education Consolidation and 

2[7jr^4JI!^ laproveaent Act, the education block grant, Mhich hh% au far 

wMMHMMi not addraaaad atata and local need in a atrong or crnvincing 

amnar. While Me Mould like to aae an additioi.al proviaion 

»MMciMMi alloMing atataa to rmmmri^ up to 20 percent of the 90 percent 

TTy ^l^T ^^ of the funda that now «jat go to local achool .»tricta 

without qualif -:ation, for a coapatitiva grant prograa to 

STAFF encourage local affective acnoola projects. Me feel your bikl 

cmti iMifffw is • giant step in the right direction. 

JMlOTNMua 

jMwA«weftMt Please let a« knoM if Ma can be of further aaaiatance. 

AmtHwi«r«»i wordially, 

Anne T. Henderaon 
Associate 



C$f VMtf t9 lmfmin§ m t^ueaOon •/ Amtr*c»'» Ctumm *]r Imvm* if Ptm*VCltttm PtnKiptxtot* m PvbtK School, 
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TESnraW Oil house BIU. 3263 



I ar.i GiGi Brandt of Salt Lake City, Utah and I urge support of 
House Bill 3262 to provide funding for gifted and talented 
education* !ly corrjents cone frooi a parent's perspective. 
I served as president of the Utah Assoication for the Gifted and 
Talented and as president functioned as a social v/orker as parents 
i/ould call rjs to relate their frustrations resulting fran their 
attenvts i-o deal with the education system, 

in ray son's fourth grade teacher shcu/ed us our son'r scores 
anc* recjwroended skipping a grade and called hiin "gifted" I v«2nt 
hone to Ci*i . The League of VJomsn Voters of Salt Lake had finished 
a study ot o If ted educatton and I knew the challenges and 
frustration, that faced us. Fortunately, of all the places in Utah 
in widch to live, we i»id chosen the one which offered the rnost 
opportunities for t\yese youngsters, the Salt Lake School District. 
He had a pullout gifted prog rain for two one hour sessions \/eel;ly 
and that E*)ort time probably nade the difference between his 
tolerating school and being a drop out. After being in a giited 
program in grades 4-C, he entered junior high wliere thre was noting 
for hiia and the other younrsters \/ho had had the edvantages of a 
gifted prorram. Junior High was cin absolute diasaster — lie v/as 
bored, anci had I not stepped in to arrange for him to be a 
concurrent student at high school for two classes in the eighth 
grade, he might \fell have been a drop out and/or a d'scipline 
problem as well as beconing an under achiever. The tragedy was that 
there wereat least 30 other children should hsve been challenged 
at the junior high school level who remained at the junior high 
bored. Hie loss is ^he country's as well as the personal loss or 
thoee youngsters. 

A gifted child grov/ing up in Utah has some very unique 
problems, Vtte popular notion about f7ifted education is the familiar 
■Gifted children can make it on their wn." In addition, the 
dominant culture here tends to believe that every child is gifted; 
therefore the public schools are doing an adequate job teaching to 
the mean. Utah students have the largest class sizes, the highest 
pupil-staff rstio and have the least aixumt of noney silent per ixjpil 
on thera of any state in the nation. Those statistics have a latger 
impact on the gifted student, i^en class sizes are high, stucVnts 
at either end of the scale suffer. A teacher with 35 students in her 
class can not be faulted v/lien she can not spend extra time on 
projects for the gifted students. The mentally retarded and 
handicapped students have federal programs to help out — there are 
few if any, federally funded programs, to help academically gifted 
younsters. The state Legislature aipropriates some %1 million tv/ 
help gifted prog rare but they are in optional program and school 
districts may or may not spemd money in this area. Srtuller 
distric** in particular, often opt not to spend their small amount 
of r.j. in ^jittecl ^Aograns. The rising school population \;ith 
budrjet constraints hDve le:id sor.ie legislators and the Utah Educctj on 
/iscociation to speculate about cutting out tlie 12th grade of the 
public school system? This might have disastrous effects on some 

^i^t'r^A .^.« »- - 
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Ojr relatively haneogenous population ir. Utah distorts the 
Moiiogly favorable edxrational statistics. \Je have no central city 
0>^tos kith poor academic perfonnanoes and severe social probleie 
nor are there private public schools cc^king the academically 
talented students away from the public schools. Our ACT scores are a 
little above average— jurt as we do not have pockets of low scoring 
^Jdents, we do not seemingly have large nuibers of superior 
students who are capable to psrforming at the top end of the scale 
to raise those average scores. I feel that it may well represent the 
laa of challenging, rigorous classes for students rather than a 
ladc of students with ability. An academically talented student 
lacks options in Utah to select the education which might 
aH>ropriately challenge him. TtWB, federal funds for gifted and 
talented education should offer hope for these students. 

oust as the large class size hinders students, the high pupil 
staff ratio has deleterious effects on gifted students, with clitsnt 
loads of 300-500 students in Utah's urban high schools,cjunselors do 
not have the resources to inforo gifted students about courses to 
take, outside oRJortunities and career options. As an exanwle, a 
feaale coaputer science major at the University of Utah was not 
coaled to go to college de^ite a math score of 36 (the highest 
possible) on her ACT tests, she bitterly regrets not being advised 
to take calculus or physics in high school. She vrent to a data 
processing course in a technical college and after *K>rking several 
years has returned as a scholarship stuoent to the ccrtxiter science 
department for a degree. If one's parents are knowledgeable and 
agressive, gifted students are apprised of opportunities— those v/ho 
don't have that advanta:;e suffer. Of particular concern are those 
students whose performance does not equal their a^jilities. High 
school faculties and oounsexw.v .... Uerst^dnding and prograns 
to deal with these gifted underachievers. 

A third great need for aU gifted students is teacher training. 
As an education student at the University of Illinois twenty years 
acj, I never recWved even a lecture about this particular 
popilation. Most of iiy children's responses have been— more of 
the same \»rk if you are capable— not differentiaed curriculm, flany 
of ny son's teachers resporses, particularly at tlie junior high 
level, have been to stifle his creativity and ability, not to 
encourage it. Certainly federal funding can help in that area. 

This country faces v/orld ccrpetition-^^e need our best minds 
xiell trained in order to conpete in the \»rld market. Bi ght 
students need to be challenged at their level from an early age and 
stirula.^ to love learriing and hard v»rk to help this country r.eet 
\K>rld competition. I urge support of H03263 to help our most 
neglfccted resource, the qif ted student • Thank you. 

O 
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